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The end of the 
Humanities Center? 


University considers closing department 


By ROLLIN HU 


& SAM FOSSUM 
News & Features Editors 
Fifty years after its 


founding, the Humanities 
Center (HC) at Hopkins 
faces the threat of closure. 
A neutral committee of 
three professors and one 
dean has been charged 
with evaluating the fu- 
ture of the department. 
Students and faculty 
have expressed varying de- 
grees of concern following 
the announcement of the 
review in June. They have 
wondered about the future 
of the department’s unique 
interdisciplinary offerings, 
how the Center's name will 
play into this decision and 
what impact the new Alex- 
ander Grass Humanities In- 
stitute (AGHI) will have. 
The Dean of the Krieg- 
er School of Arts and 
Sciences (KSAS) Beverly 
Wendland sent a memo to 
HC graduate students and 
faculty announcing the 
formation of the neutral 
committee, which will 


submit a set of recommen- 
dations to the administra- 
tion by mid-December. 


Wendland, following 
discussions with Provost 
Sunil Kumar and Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J. Daniels, will determine 
what happens following 
the examination. 


Three reviews in 
five years 


The HC, founded in 
1966, is a department 


which focuses on inter- | 


disciplinary graduate 
studies that connect fields 
in the humanities includ- 


ing, among others, philos- | 


ophy, art history and film 
and media studies. 


It offers two Ph.D. de- | 


gree tracks in compara- 
tive literature and intel- 
lectual history and also 
houses tenured faculty 
lines. For undergraduates 
the Center offers an Hon- 
ors Program and seminar 


courses like Great Minds | 


and Great Books. 
Graduate and under- 

graduate students, HC 

faculty and alumni have 

protested the potential | 

closure of the Center. An | 

online petition created by | 
See CENTER, pace A6 
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The University may close the Gliman-based Humanities Center. 
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By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 
Martine Rothblatt, a 


transgender activist, the 
founder of Sirius Satellite 
Radio and CEO and found- 
er of United Therapeutics, 
spoke in Shriver Hall on 
Wednesday as part of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Sym- 
posium (MSE). 

Rothblatt spent the 
bulk of the talk describ- 
ing the origin story of 
United Therapeutics, a 
pharmaceutical and bio- 
technology company, but 
she also touched on be- 
ing a transgender wom- 
an in business and on the 
impact of Sirius Radio. 

Christy Wyskiel, who 
advises University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels 
on technology, commer- 
cialization and entrepre- 
neurship, facilitated the 
first half of the presen- 
tation. The second half 
was a question and an- 
swer session open to the 
audience. 


Rothblatt’s daughter 
Jenesis was diagnosed 
with pulmonary arterial 
hypertension, a rare dis- 
ease that is often fatal. 
The medicine necessary 
to treat her daughter was 
hard to obtain because of 
its low profitability. 

“We did finally per- 
suade GlaxoSmithKline to 
sell us the medicine. We 
did finally find a way to 
manufacture, deliver, clin- 
ically develop it and get it 
approved by the FDA, and 
today the medicine gener- 
ates over a billion dollars 
a year in sales,” Rothblatt 
said. “There were 3,000 
people with pulmonary 
hypertension, there’s 
now over 30,000 people 
because all those people 
who had otherwise died 
are now alive, taking our 
medicine.” 

Rothblatt also  dis- 
cussed the themes of her 
most recent book, Virtu- 
ally Human: The Promise 
— and the Peril — of Digi- 
tal Immortality. Free cop- 


Edin exposes deep poverty in the United States 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
For The News-Letter 


Kathryn J. Edin, 
a Bloomberg  Distin- 
guished Professor of soci- 
ology and public health, 
held a keynote presenta- 
tion in the Shriver Hall 
this Tuesday that cen- 
tered around her book 
$2.00-a Day: Living on Al- 
most Nothing in America. 

$2.00 a Day, cowrit- 
ten with H. Luke Shaefer, 
explores deep poverty in 
~ the United States and was 
the common read for the 
Class of 2020 prior to their 
arrival on campus. 

Edin, retold the sto- 


ries of the poor Ameri- 
cans and their families 
that she had interviewed 
for her book to highlight 
the consequences of sus- 
tained cuts to the coun- 
try’s social safety net. 

She began the presen- 
tation by explaining what 
inspired her to start the 
project. 

“Intellectual life is all 
about ideas,” she said. 
“And you never know 
when you're going to 
have an epiphany. For me, 
the epiphany that started 
$2.00 a Day happened on 
Monument Street.” 

The scene, according 
to Edin, took place at a 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


‘Our favorite frightening films 


The News-Letter lists our » 


must-see Halloween 
movies, including the 


creepy 2009 children’s 


movie, Coraline. 
ARTS, PAGE B3 


public housing project 
called Latrobe Home. 
There, Edin met Ashley, 
the 19-year-old mother 
of a two-week-old baby, 
whom Edin was_inter- 
viewing for a study on 
low-income families and 


children _ transitioning 
into adulthood. 
Edin recalled the 


meeting in detail for her 
audience. 

“The first thing I no- 
ticed is that Ashley, 
19-year-old mother of 
a two week old, is vis- 
ibly unkempt,” Edin said. 
“She is having a hard 
time making eye contact 
with me. She’s passing 


her baby from shoulder 
to shoulder. And as she’s 
doing that she’s not do- 
ing the critical things that 
mothers and fathers do 
with their infants.” 

She told audience 
members how Ashley ne- 
glected to place her hand 
behind the child’s head, 
which she described as 
flopping around. This, 
to Edin, was a sign that 
something was clearly 
wrong. 

“I go into the apart- 
ment, and the first thing 
I noticed was that there 
is virtually no furniture,” 
she said. “There’s a trash- 

See EDIN, pace A4 


Student activists in the 1980s 


Emeline Armitage investigates the anti- 
apratheid divestment protests on campus. 


- OPINIONS, PAGE A11 


American as apple pie 
Meagan Peoples explores the history of this 


classic dessert and how it became a symbol 
of patriotism. VOICES, PAGE A8 


ies were given out at the 
event. 

“That book summa- 
rizes my perspective on 
the likelihood of machine 
consciousness within our 
lifetimes, the fact that ar- 
tificial consciousness will 
be the extension of flesh 
people, and... society will 
want to impose on them 
legal obligations,” Rothb- 
latt said. 

Her background in 
law provided the impe- 
tus for her book. 

“T couldn’t stop think- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Futurist and businesswoman Martine Rothblatt shared her vision for a future where humans develop a society relies on machine consciousness. 


Rothblatt welcomes a digitized humanity 


ing about what would 
be the legal rights of 
spiritual machines, what 
would be the legal rights 
of mind clones — which 
would be an_ artificial 
form of consciousness 
based off a biological per- 
son — mannerisms, per- 
sonality, recollections, 
feelings, beliefs and val- 
ue,” she said. 

Rothblatt also reflected 
on her life as a transgen- 
der woman. 

“Ym really lucky to 

See ROTHBLATT, pace A5 


DeRay outlines future 
of Black Lives Matter — 


By SOPHIE JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


DeRay Mckesson, an 
activist and Baltimore 
public schools: admin- 
istrator known for his 
leadership within the 
Black Lives Matter (BLM) 
movement, offered sug- 
gestions for furthering the 
movement at the Milton S. 


“In the past two years, 
people now understand 
that there’s a problem: 
We've won that battle, but 
we have not yet created 
a critical mass of people 
who know what to do and 
have the skills to do it,” 
he said. “We have been 
slow, in part because the 
trauma has just been so 
recent and real. The police 


Eisenhow=- SSS keep ties 
et (MSE) | remem ETS ing people, 
Sympo- **How hard did and people 
sium on keep _—re- 
Oct. 20. you work for sponding 
He be- every band-aid to that. 
gan _ the : Mckes- 
event in to look like your son argued 
Shriver kin?” that under- 
Hall by says standing 
showing and dis- 
tweets — DERAY MCKESSON mantling 
and Vines BLM Activist white priv- 
from BLM ilege is an 
protests essential 
over the component 


past several years. 

Mckesson argued that 
these forms of social me- 
dia can serve as an im- 
portant record of what he 
calls police brutality. 

“I don’t normally show 
clips, but what I’ve come 
to realize is that people, 
including me sometimes, 
have forgotten just how 
crazy it was two years 
ago,” he said. “The police 
trauma that we have faced 
in protests, that people 
have faced in communi- 
ties, is still so present.” 

Mckesson explained 
that BLM is attempting to 
move beyond awareness 
campaigns and towards 
effective political organi- 
zation. 


of the BLM movement. 
“T’ve heard white peo- 
ple say, ‘I worked hard, 
and my parents worked 
hard. I didn’t benefit 
from whiteness,” he 
said. “How hard did you 
work for every band-aid to 
look like your skin? How 
hard did you work for 
‘nude’ to be the color of 
you and not me? This 
is, actually what privi- 
lege is—the fact that you 
didn’t have to work hard 
for these things, that 
white has become what 
normal is.” ; 
Mckesson praised BLM 
for creating a national 
discussion about what 
it means to be black in 
Sere BLM, pace A5 
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policy in Middle East 


By MORGAN OME 


Layout Editor 


The Hopkins chapter of 
the Alexander Hamilton 
Society hosted a debate on 
Russian influence and for- 
eign policy in the Middle 
East on Wednesday, Oct. 
26 in Charles Commons. 
The debate featured Rob- 
ert Freedman, a_politi- 
cal science professor and 
Michael Singh, a national 
security expert from the 
Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy. Steven 
David, a professor of po- 
litical science, moderated 
the discussion. 

Each speaker gave 
opening statements, fol- 
lowed by a moderated 
discussion and a question 
and answer session. 

Freedman began his 
remarks by acknowledg- 
ing that most people un- 
derstand Russia’s influ- 
ence in the Middle East. 

“My task tonight is not 
to prove that Russia is ac- 
tive in the Middle East,” 
he said. “Let me start with 
my basic proposition: 
Russia was able to enter 
the Middle East because 
it was pushing on an open 
door because of acts of 
omission and commission 
by the United States.” 


Freedman summa- 
rized Russidn involve- 
ment throughout the 


region. He explained its 
economic, military and 
cultural ties with coun- 
tries such as Egypt, Tur- 
key, Israel, Iran and Syria. 
He cited case studies as 
evidence of effective Rus- 
sian action and lack of 


the media’s role in charac- 


terizing foreign relations, | 


among others. 


One student asked the | 


speakers if they believed 
that Russia and America 
are engaged in a new 
Cold War, and if so, how 
they would characterize 
it. 

Freedman said _ that 
the Cold War struggle 
between communism 
and capitalism has per- 


ished. However, he sees 


today’s ideological con- 
flict between traditional 
Russian orthodox values 
and American 
democratic ideals as a 
symbol of a new Cold 
War. 

Singh disagreed, tak- 
ing issue with the use of 
the phrase ‘Cold War. 
While he conceded that 
the analogy is appeal- 
ing, he believed the sim- 
plification could lead to 
bad policy choices that 
would not be appropri- 
ate given the world’s 
changing and multipolar 
nature. 

Junior Benjamin Gaal, 
vice president of the Al- 
exander Hamilton Soci- 
ety, explained why the 
organization hosted the 
debate. 

“As a society, we be- 


lieve that it’s important | 


that debate be brought 
back to college campus- 


es,” Gaal said. “We bring | 
speakers who we think | 
will differ from the tradi- | 
tional campus views. We | 


don’t ask anyone to attune 
to those views, we just 
ask that they come, listen, 
form their own.opinion 


U.S. opposition. listen. to the debate, get | 
Singh “some food 
built on and _basi- 
Freedman’s “‘T isten to what —“lly_ have 
remarks by more well- 
describing Russian officials rounded 
how Russia knowl- 
has allied have to say, they edge.” 
itself with are not content Gaal not- 
nations who : ed that they 
want to witha world led selected the 
unburden ” topic __ be- 
themselves by the U.S. eae it is 
from Amer- — M\|CHAEL SINGH, ‘elevant. 
ican influ- - “We de- 
ence, such SECURITY EXPERT cided that 
as Syria and we wanted 
Iran. the topic of 
Accord- the debate 


ing to Singh, these are ex- 
amples of Russia working 
to counterbalance global 
U.S. dominance. 

“Viadimir Putin, es- 
pecially in this second 
presidency as it were, has 
really focused on trying 
to re-establish Russian 
prestige in the world,” 
he said. “If you listen to 
what Russian officials say, 
they are not content with 
a world that is led by the 
United States.” 

David asked the speak- 
ers if they believed Russia 
has the capability to chal- 
lenge the U.S. given its 
small economy and mili- 
tary. 

Freedman claimed that 
weak U.S. policy has made 
it easy for Russia to exert 

ower and influence in 
the Middle East. Singh ad- 
mitted that while Russia 
poses no realistic threat 
based on its economy and 
military, it does challenge 


the liberal world order that _ 


the U.S. supports. 

As an example, he talk- 
ed about Russian action 
and U.S. inaction in exac- 
erbating the refugee crisis 
in Europe. , 

During the question 
and answer period, stu- 
dents asked the profes- 
‘sors about different top- 
ics. These included the 

Kremlin’s intervention 
in the 2016 presidential 


election, the possibility of 
more U.S. soldiers based 


vin the Middle gst and 


to be Russia inthe Middle 
East, particularly because 
it’s a topic you hear a lot 
about in the news, but 
also because it’s relevant 
to the election.” 

Gaal further elaborated 
on the merits of the two 
speakers. 

“Dr. Freedman is our 
on-campus Russian ex- 
pert,” Gaal said. “And 
Michael Singh, we re- 
searched through our own 
Alexander Hamilton So- 
ciety website. We thought 
that he had a very impres- 
sive background as far as 
serving in a presidential 
administration and deal- 
ing with the Middle East.” 

Freshman Hana Ka- 
dir decided to attend the 
event because she is inter- 
ested in studying Middle 
Eastern policy. 

She enjoyed hearing 
the two speakers share 
their knowledge and ex- 
pertise on the topic. 

“I liked Mr. Singh’s 
point of view because he 
has worked in the for- 
eign policy sector and 
has [that] experience,” 
Kadir said. “I liked the 
dichotomy of him hav- 
ing experience and then 
Professor Freedman hav- 
ing taught the theory side 
of [the issue]. I thought it 
was interesting and you 
could definitely see that 
reflected in their opin- 
ions. I think Mr. Singh 


was more of a realist, as 


he said.” 


liberal, | 
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ixperts debate Russian Holcomb investigates Baltimore’s development 


| By ALYSSA WOODEN 
| For The News-Letter 


Executive Director of 
| the Commission for His- 
torical and Architectural 
Preservation, Eric Hol- 
comb, spoke about urban 
planning and the devel- 
| opment of Baltimore sub- 
urbia on Monday, Oct. 24 
at Gilman Hall. 

Holcomb, who has a 
| master’s degree in historic 
preservation, has worked 
for the Baltimore City 
Planning Department 
| since 1994. 
| In 2014, he was ap- 
pointed to his current 
| position. Holcomb’s pre- 
sentation was the final 
installment of the Home- 
| wood Museum’s fall ar- 


| chitectural lecture series. 
The talk, “From Coun- 
try Estate to Suburban 
Neighborhood: Develop- 
ment on the Edge 
- more, 1800-1945,” 


O qe O of subu 
bia and how it developed 
in Baltimore as urban ar- 


‘| chitecture and landscap- 


ing mixed with the coun- 
try estates of the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

Holcomb opened up 
his talk by exploring what 


By SHERRY KIM 
News & Features Editor 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
discussed an_ internal 
parliamentary procedure 
review at its weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, Oct. 25 in 
Charles Commons. 

Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Anna Du is review- 
ing the parliamentary 
procedure for the SGA, 
ensuring that there is con- 
sistency in its implemen- 
tation. 

The Constitution 
Committee is also work- 
ing to draft an internal 
guide to standardize 
parliamentary proce- 
dure, which will draw on 
guides from other uni- 
versities, The committee 
is also in the process of 
revising the executive 
board vacancy policies 
in the bylaws. 

The Committee will 
be organizing the Fall Fo- 
rum, a space open to the 
student body, where stu- 
dents will be encouraged 
to engage with the SGA 
and their initiatives. The 
Fall Forum is tentatively 
scheduled to take place 
at the end of November 
to avoid scheduling con- 
flicts with the Boo Jay 
Tailgate. 

Sophomore Senator AJ 
Tsang outlined the three 
most pressing issues on 
the SGA’s agenda: mental 
health; diversity and in- 
clusion; and school spirit 
y" services. 


of Balti- 
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Eric Holcomb: explored varying characteristics of Baltimorean suburbs in contrast to city planning. 


the overlapping defini- 
tions of suburbia mean. 

“T first grew up in a 
townhouse in the sub- 
urbs, and now [| live ina 
suburban house in the 
city,” he said. “Tonight, 
Im going to try to solve 
that conundrum.” 

To introduce his per- 
spective on the suburbs, 
Holcomb told a brief an- 
ecdote. 

“Allegedly, a report- 
er asked Louis Arm- 
strong one time, what is 
jazz? Louis Armstrong 
promptly replied, ‘Man, 
if you gotta ask what is 
it, you ain’t never gonna 
know it.’ And that’s sort 
of how I feel about the 
suburbs,” he said. “Sub- 
urbia really defies a sin- 
gle definition, and con- 
sequently we're left with 
many different view- 
points.” 

_In_ the slideshow _ac- 
b showed the av 

dience pictures of differ- 
ent kinds of residential 
buildings from  town- 
houses to bungalows to 
suburban housing and 
different suburban neigh- 
borhoods. The suburbs, 
Holcomb explained, 


“The Constitution 
Committee and Execu- 
tive Board are currently 
working on hosting a Fall 
Forum so that students 
can see what SGA is do- 
ing to address these is- 
sues and express their 
views on what SGA 
should do. This Forum 
will be held the week af- 
ter Thanksgiving Break,” 
Tsang wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

The SGA _ discussed 
the logistical changes 
that will take place to 
organize the Lighting 
of the Quads while the 
Keyser Quad is under 
construction. The most 
significant change is that | 
the event will take place 
on the Wyman Quad. 

Instead of individu- 
al class gifts this year, 
each class will be given 
the option to choose. 
The sophomore class is 
considering hosting a 
Thanksgiving _ celebra- 
tion in lieu of a giveaway, 
and the junior class is 
considering hosting an 
ad-hoc giveaway of wa- 
ter bottles. 

The SGA also dis- 
cussed the ongoing ex- 
amination of the Human- 
ities Center (HC), which 
includes the possibility 
of closing the center in 
spring 2017. 

Tsang discussed the 
lack of transparency 
between the adminis- 


tration and the student 


body, highlighting po- 
tential fags improve- 


ly 


could be characterized by 
anything from building 
density to neighborhood 
design, architecture, or 
even by a particular life- 
style. 

“(Suburbia is] an ar- 
chitectural landscape 
design sensibility that 
differentiates the sub- 
urbs from the city and 
country,” Holcomb said. 
“This design sensibility 
is created by mixing city 
and country characteris- 
tics.” 

He began with the ex- 
ample of the country es- 
tate built by members of 
the upper class as a coun- 
try retreat. These estates 
had many characteristics 
of rural farms, while also 
retaining some suburban 
sensibilities. 

However, Holcomb 
said country estates did 
not develop independent- 
from the ci ee 


century... there were peo- 
ple there, and the people 
were doing things,” Hol- 
comb said. “[There were] 
other businesses that ca- 
tered to bringing goods 
to the city and tying the 
country and the city to- 


SGA pushes for petition system 


ments. 

“In that regard, one of 
the things that my (Con- 
stitution and Bylaws) 
committee is developing 
this year is a Student-Ad- 
min petition system that 
would create more ways 
for students to dialogue 
with the Administration 
on crucial issues,” Tsang 
wrote. “The _ petition 
system could also help 
students encourage Ad- 
ministration to act on, or 
at least respond to, those 
same issues.” 

Tsang felt saddened by 
the news concerning the 
HC, 

“Tm personally bro- 
kenhearted by the pos- 
sible closure of the Hu- 
manities Center,” he 
wrote. “I think the clo- 
sure underscores the 
need for students, facul- 
ty, and administrators to 
share an open dialogue 
about how to run our 
school. Transparency 
and communication are 
key to working together, 
and only by working to- 
gether can we improve 
Hopkins.” 

The SGA also revisited 
the topics that they plan 
on discussing at their up- 
coming dinner with Uni- 
versity President Ronald 


J. Daniels, on Nov. 2. The 


main issues that they 
will address are mental 
health, diversity and in- 


clusion and school spirit » 


in light of the construc- 


tion of the new student 


— union. Beta ta eS 


eg 
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gether.” 

Another factor that 
contributed to the rise 
of suburbs was Balti- 
more’s growing popula- 
tion, which increased 
from 13,000 in 1790 to 
212,000 in 1860. Holcomb 
said that wealthy people 
needed an escape from 
the cacophony, espe- 
cially since basic sanita- 
tion systems were not in 
place. 

Holcomb continued 
to show pictures of es- 
tates with characteriz- 
ing architectural details, 
such as fences, gravel 
pathways and gardens. 
Such typical suburban 
features continued to rise 
in popularity in the de- 
cade after World War I, 
which also popularized 
the front lawn. 

“The lawn was an in- 
credible campaign of 
grass seed makers and 
landscapers and lawn 
mower mechanics to get 
you to buy that stuff,” he 
said. 

According to Holcomb, 
things changed again af- 
ter World War II. The au- 
tomobile, revolutionized 
by Henry Ford, allowed 
people to live in the sub- 
urbs while still providing 
access to the city. 

“Families, after World 
War II, were looking to 
buy in suburban areas 
due to massive over- 
crowding that was oc- 
curring in Baltimore,” 
he said. “Also, they had 
affordable access to the 


automobile, which has 
captured everybody's 
imagination.” 


Holcomb then talked 


bout Baltimore City’s 
+ 7 4 1 a EC ") , a 


a 
wie. 
3 


nny 


“line, approved in 
1967, to protect rural ar- 
eas. 

Holcomb described 
how the City of Balti- 
more itself is much more 
sustainable and efficient 
than suburban areas, and 
how it is better able to 
maintain infrastructure. 
One example he noted, 
was that Baltimore coun- 
ty has more sewer pipes 
per capita than the city 
itself. 

‘He went on to discuss 
the various associations 
with suburbia. 

“Suburban aesthetic 
was created to evoke 
suburbia, which in many 
ways tries to capture 
our ideas and ambitions. 
It has become synony- 
mous with the American 
Dream,” Holcomb said. 
“Nevertheless, suburban 
areas always harbor a 
variety of industrial, ag- 
ricultural and commer- 
cial uses as well as a mix 
of class, race and ethnic 
neighborhoods.” 

‘Holcomb acknowl- 
edged that although he 
did not specifically talk 
about the class and race 
divide, it is an extremely 
important topic that mer- 
its further discussion. 

He. believes that un- 
derstanding the urban 
design sensibility gan help 
explain. how segregated 
neighborhoods arose and 
how to develop positive 
policies to deal with this 
problem. 2. 

The lecture was fol- 
lowed by a short question- 
and-answer session. 

Community member 


Carlisle Hashaim said 
that she learned a lot 
more about Baltimore 
through Holcomb’s lec-_ 
ture. Sy Toe 

“I find urban plan- 
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College Republicans 
endorse Donald Trump 


By KELSEY KO 


News & Features Editor 


Having first endorsed 
the Trump-Pence cam- 
paign via their Facebook 
page on Sept. 26, the JHU 
College Republicans is- 
sued a follow-up state- 
ment last week to justify 
their initial endorsement. 

The original endorse- 
ment sparked significant 
controversy on social me- 
dia, garnering 138 reac- 
tions, 39 shares and over 
25 comments, with many 
students criticizing the 
group’s decision to back 
Trump. 

College Republicans 
declined to comment de- 
spite multiple attempts 
made by The News-Letter 
to reach them. 

Senior Albert Chaves- 
ta thinks that this presi- 
dential election is no 
longer a matter of what 
Americans think in 
terms of political beliefs 
and values. He believes 
this year’s cycle has cen- 
tered on the personal-’ 
ity and character of each 
candidate. 

“In prior elections, 
it has always been the 
case that the two candi- 
dates running, whether 
Democrat or Republican, 
were acting on the idea 
that they are doing what 
is best for the American 
people,” Chavesta wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Yet, _[Trump’s] 
entire campaign has 
centered around dispar- 
aging comments about 
Mexicans, Muslims, 
Women, and other mi- 


geePrMThoTity groups, and then 


refusing to acknowl- 
edge that what he said is 
wrong.” 


In August, the Har- 
vard Republicans an- 
nounced their refusal to 
endorse Trump. Chaves- 
ta pointed to this, citing 
that support of conser- 
vative values does not 
necessarily mean that 
students have to support 
the Republican candi- 
date in an election. 

“JHU College Repub- 
licans endorsing Trump 
signifies the weakness 
that people have to adapt- 
ing their views,” he wrote. 
“Tt shows that a culture of 
racism and sexism contin- 
ues to exist and that sup- 
porting ‘conservative pol- 
icies’ is more important 
than creating a nation 
where we respect one an- 
other and treat each other 
equally.” 

The follow-up _ state- 
ment issued by the JHU 
College Republicans ex- 
plained their reasoning 
behind the endorsement. 
The group wrote they 
endorsed Trump because 
they feel he will appoint 
conservative judges who 
will follow the Constitu- 
tion and that he would 
bring a new perspective 
into the White House ~ 
due to his business back- 
ground. 

However, the _ state- 
ment went on to ac 
knowledge concern over 
Trump’s recent misogy- 
nistic remarks from a 2005 
Access Hollywood video 
which Trump has called 
‘locker room banter, and 
the 11 women who have 
accused him of sexual as- 
sault. While they endorse 
Trump, they do not ac- 
tively encourage students 
to vote for him. 

“It is in this light that 
we, the Johns Hopkins 
Republican Club, do not 
encourage people to vote 
for Donald Trump in this 


upcoming election,” they . 


wrote. “Rather, we urge 


«{, people to self-reflect, © 


pray, discuss issues with 
their peers, and vote 
their conscience on No- 
vember 8th.” 

This follow-up state- 
ment confused many 
Hopkins students. Soph- 
omore Lalit Verada no- 
ticed that the follow-up, 
which was published 
three weeks later, has a 
decidedly different tone 
from the original en- 
dorsement. He feels that 
the College Republicans 
are trying to divorce 
themselves from what he 
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Undocuqueer explores gender, immigration 


argues is Trump’s prob- | 


lematic rhetoric. 
“lm surprised they 
are [giving this state- 


ment now] when there | 


have been many ex- 
amples of Trump say- 
ing unpolished  state- 
ments throughout his 
campaign,” Varada 
said. “They are distanc- 
ing themselves from 
Trump.” 

The most recent state- 


ment further criticized | 


Democratic 


nominee | 


Hillary Clinton for her | 
use of a private email | 


server to handle confi- 
dential government in- 


formation. The statement | 
| Esperanza Peace and Jus- 
| tice Center in Baltimore, 


said she was a flawed 
candidate. 

Senior Jordan Britton 
feels that their character- 
ization of Clinton is too 
harsh. 

“They really think 
criticizing Hillary Clinton 
somehow makes their de- 
cision to support Trump 
look better,” Britton said. 


By JACOB TOOK 
For The News-Letter 


LGBTQ Life at JHU 
and Johns Hopkins Or- 
ganizaciOn Latina Estu- 
diantil (OLE) hosted a 
discussion on the inter- 
section of immigration 
and queer identity. 

On Wednesday, at 
the panel Undocuqueer: 
A Story of Overlapping 
Identities, Mike Borgo- 
nos and Eric Seymour, 
representatives of the 


spoke about how com- 
plicated undocumented 


| immigration in the U.S. 


_is from both a legal and 
| social standpoint. 


} 
\ 
} 
| 
| 
; 


“They're so unaware of | 


the impact that a man like 
him can have, and it truly 
amazes and frightens me.” 
Sophomore Samantha 
Hardy, who is a Repub- 
lican, said that she un- 
derstands why the JHU 
College Republicans en- 
dorsed Trump but that 
she is not particularly 
pleased with either of the 
presidential candidates 
for this election. 
“Personally, as a con- 
servative, I think it is 
important to support the 
candidate who will not 
be a barrier to our legisla- 
tion, Trump, even if he is 
not my first choice to be 
president,” Hardy wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “At this point in the 
election, I’m not thrilled 
with either of our options 


and I do not think Clin- | 


ton or Trump can even be 
considered from an ethi- 
cal standpoint.” 

Senior Cynthia Hadler, 
president of the Hopkins 
College Democrats, urged 


students not to condemn 


the College Republicans 
for their endorsement of 
Trump. 

She believes that 
through their endorse- 
ment, the group is creat- 
ing an environment that 
allows conservative stu- 
dents to feel more com- 
fortable on liberal col- 
lege campuses. 

“I understand that 
desire and obligation to 
support the organization 
that you're from. And I 
feel like they're also help- 
ing kind of create a safe 
space that it’s okay to be 


‘a Republican on campus, 


it’s okay to support Don- 
ald Trump, because I do 
feel that there is kind of 
a pushback against those 
ideals,” Hadler wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “College campuses are 
normally so liberal I feel 
like they almost ostracize 
Republicans, and I don't 
want that to be the case. 
So I want the Republicans 
to be as accepting as pos- 
sible, and I feel like that’s 
one way they're doing 


this.” 


| person 


Following them was 
Jonathan Jayes-Green, 
who shared his personal 
experience as an undoc- 
umented Afro-Latino. 

Senior Osiris Mancera, 
one of the two students 
who organized the panel, 
spoke about why they 
thought that a conversa- 
tion about these issues 


, was important. 


“We wanted to get 
some personal stories,” 
Mancera said. “It feels 
like we’ve only gotten 


| facts here and there, and 


people don’t really un- 
derstand what it means 
to be an undocumented 
in the United 
States.” 

Borgonos, an immigra- 
tion attorney at the Esper- 
anza Center, began by in- 
troducing the legal factors 
affecting one’s eligibility 
for citizenship. 

He provided exam- 
ples that explained how 
American law compli- 
cates immigration for 


_ queer people. Borgonos 


specifically mentioned 
transgender identity, the 
legalization of same sex 


/marriage and the role 


of LGBT+ people in the 


military. 

The North Carolina 
bathroom ill, which 
prohibits transgender 


people from using the 
bathroom of their non- 
birth sex, has made life 
in the United States more 


difficult for undocu- 
mented transgender 
people. . 


“In respect to the 
North Carolina  bath- 


room bill, how does it re- _ 


ally affect immigration?” 
Borgonos said. “If you’re 
undocumented and you 
choose the female rest- 
room, you could get ar- 
rested. If you're arrested, 
you could be processed 
for removal proceedings. 
It’s a collision of many 
layers.” 

Borgonos also identi- 
fied that there further 
developments needed to 
be made, particularly in 
the legal realm. 

“The law, as of this 
time, [combines] your 
personal preference and 
current public policy. 
We’ve ‘come a long way 
to where we are now, but 


there’s still a long way to 
get things done.” 

Other public policies 
complicate the relation- 
ship of undocumented 
immigrants to the Amer- 
ican government. He 
specifically mentioned 
healthcare, housing ed- 
ucation, | employment, 
justice and law enforce- 
ment. 

With each area, he 
emphasized that undoc- 
umented persons have 
limited or no access to 
resources such as college 
funding and healthcare, 


which help them inte-- 


grate into society and 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Borgonos and Seymour discussed the difficulties undocumented transgender immigrants face in the U.S. 


funding his education, 
Jayes-Green received a 
bachelor’s degree in soci- 
ology with honors from 
Goucher College. 

Jayes-Green is also 
the co-founder of the 
UndocuBlack Network, 
a ‘group which advocates 
for African and Latino 
undocumented immi- 
grants. He identified 
what he and the Undo- 
cuBlack network hope to 
achieve in the context of 
these issues. 

“We've taken our sto- 
ries on the road to talk 
to folks about what it 
means to be black and 


are necessary for their undocumented,” Jayes- 
survival. Green said. 
Mancera “We took it . 
brought at- “We've come upon our- 
tention to selves to 
the flawed a long way to change - the 


system that 
Seymour 


where we are 


narrative 
around im- 


described. now, but there’s migration. 
She point- : It’s our re- 
ed to the still a long way sponsibil- 
fact that . ity to make 
this con- to'get things sure we're 
versation done.” communi- 
is only the cating to 
first step — Mike complicate 
in a larger that narra- 
push  to- Borconos, tive. To be 
ward im- ESPERANZA PEACE able to push 
migration and fight 
reform. AND J USTICE CENTER for our joint 
The struggles, 
main goal to be mind- 


would be to get people 
questioning,” Mancera 
said. “To get them think- 
ing about what our sys- 
tem is now and how it’s 
not necessarily protect- 
ing these groups of un- 
documented queer peo- 
ple, and thinking about 
ways in which we can 
make that better.” 

College funding for 
undocumented immi- 
grants is close to Jayes- 
Green’s heart. He im- 
migrated to the United 
States from Panama with 
his parents when he was 
1S. 

Unlike Borgonos and 
Seymour, who both 
spoke more about the 
concrete policy issues 
at hand, Jayes-Green 
shared his personal story 
as an Afro-Latino mem- 
ber of the LGBT+ com- 
munity. 

Despite ‘trouble with 


ful of the narratives we 
put forward.” : 


Ashley Newsum, the 
president of Out in Sci- « 


ence, Technology, Engi- 
neering and Math (o0S- 
TEM), agreed that it is 
important to listen to dif- 
ferent queer narratives. 

“We need to hear a 
lot of voices that don’t 
have the opportunity to 
be heard,” she said. “It’s 
important that others in 
our community and our 
generation seek out more 
than just what we're ex- 
periencing.” 

Newsum said __ that 
conversations like the 
one hosted by LBGTQ. 
Life and OLE are an im- 
portant part of this pro- 
cess, allowing those who 
are often marginalized 
or ignored to have their 
voices heard. 

“Having some sort of 
push or having enough 


| 


support behind you to be 
seen and be heard is re- 
ally hard,” she said. “It’s 
really hard as one indi- 
vidual to represent an 
entire group.” 

Mancera elaborated 
on the responsibility of 
the community to con- 
tinue discussing differ- 
ent facets of the LGBT+ 
experience. 

“It’s important to see 
how we're trying to pro- 
mote these conversations 
and dialogue amongst 
our community,” they 
said. “Being at Hopkins, 
we are part of the com- 
munity, and we have that 
responsibility to learn 
more about it.” 

JoJo Castellanos, 
sophomore treasurer 
of the Diverse Sexual- 
ity and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA), spoke more 
about the importance of 
discussing the intersec- 
tional identities within 
the LGBT+ community. 

“Intersectionality is 
important,” he said. “It 
gives us a better per- 
spective of what’s really 
going on, because a lot of 
the time different identi- 
ties tend to be overlooked 
in the LGBTQ commu- 
nity. We tend to focus 
on white, cis[gender], 
gay males, so by talking 
about the specific inter- 
section of being undoc- 
umented and queer we 
can be more inclusive in 
the way we interact with 
others.” 

Castellanos recog- 
nized that the intersec- 
tion between queer is- 
sues and undocumented 
immigration is less talk- 
ed about in’ American 
society becatsé of the 
stigma associated’ with 
both of these qualities. 

“Just having both of 
those intersections, | it 
would be harder to step 
forward and speak about 
it,” Castellanos said. 
“Being that lone voice is 
sometimes hard.” 

Mancera elaborated on 
‘Castellanos’ point, identi- 
fying why the intersection 
between undocumented 
immigrants and those in 
the LGBT+ community is 
particularly important. 

“Queer people facea 
lot of difficulties here in 
the U.S., and it’s com- 
pounded in different 
countries with different 
cultures,” Mancera said. 
“Some of the reasons 
why people immigrate 
here is because of being 
persecuted in their own 
country.” . 

Mancera emphasized 
that people, no matter 
their sexual orientation 
or legal status, come . 
to the United States in 
search of a better life. 

“People come here in 
hopes of finding a safe 
haven,” Mancera said. 
“With people not really 
knowing about these 
sorts of issues, it’s diffi- 
cult to find that. It’s re- 
ally important for us to 
learn about it.” 


a ak ji COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Panelists drew on their own experiences to explore the intersection of queer igentity and immigration. 
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Prof. Edin talks living on $2 a day in the U.S. 


Sociology and public health professor Kathryn J. Edin explores the U. 


EDIN, From Al 
“picked couch, there’s 
a single mattress with 
a fitted torn filthy Bugs 
Bunny sheet. There’s a 
table in the kitchen with 
only three legs so it’s use- 
less, pushed up against 
the ‘wall. There is just 
one chair and so Ashley 
sits on the chair with her 
baby. I sit on the floor and 
it just so happens that my 
perch on the floor gets me 
a view into her cabinets. 
Like lots of housing proj- 
ects, the cabinets had no 
doors.” 

Edin then realized 
that the family had no 
food in their cupboards 
or in the refrigerator, let 
alone any baby formula. 
Concerned about the 
welfare of Ashley and 
her child, Edin returned 
to interview her a second 
time. She gave Ashley 
$50 as compensation for 


the interview and came __ 


back the next day to ex- 
perience what she called 
her second epiphany. 
“Ashley greeted us at 
the door transformed,” 
Dr. Edin said. “There’s a 
little convenience store be- 
hind Latrobe home — she 
had gone there and she’d 
gotten a home perm. She 
looked great. She’d walked 
down Broadway avenue 
and she’d gotten a pant- 
suit. She was wearing the 
pantsuit. She had passed 
the baby off to her mother 
to care for the child and 
she, literally with a spring 
in her step, was on her way 
to look for a job. $50.” 
Edin then explained 


what changed. 

“A second 
occurred to me: In the 
world’s most advanced 
capitalist society) where 
we don’t have a barter 
system like they do in 
much of the developing 
world, was there some- 
thing essential about cash 
that you couldn't buy 
with a Medicaid card? 
That made a difference 
between a woman who 
is too despondent to sup- 
port her baby’s head prop- 
erly and someone who is 
ready to go out and search 
for a job.” 

She presented charts to 
illustrate what she identi- 
fied as a serious lack of at- 
tention and provisions for 
those most in need. 

“We actually spend 
more as a nation on anti- 
poverty programs than 
we used to,” Edin said. 
“But I also knew from the 
research that more of that 
money went to-the second 
fifth of the income distri- 
bution: the near poor. And 
it was being redistributed 
upwards by changes in 
social policy.” 

Edin further argued 
that America’s welfare 
system, which has always 
undergone widespread 
criticism, is dead. Accord- 
ing to her book, this was 
an unintended conse- 
quence of welfare reform 
during Bill Clinton’s pres- 
idency. 

“Tt used to be that we 
served about five million 
adults and their depen- 
dent children in 1994, 
when the welfare system 


thought 


__ equality: 


COURTESY OF SARAH Y. KIM 
S. poverty line in her new book. 


was at its height. About 
80 percent of poor fami- 
lies and children were 
touched by the welfare 
program, were aided by 
the welfare program,” 
Edin said. “That amount 
has gone down today to 
just above 20. percent. 
And only one million 
adults remain on the rolls. 
One million. Actually 
this slide is out of date: 
The most recent govern- 
ment statistics show that 
the numbers are about 
850,000. Half of those are 
just two states, California 
and New York.” 

Freshman Nancy 
Wang found the keynote 
a useful addition to the 
book, which she thought 
was an eye-opening expe- 
rience. 

“Coming into Hop- 
kins reading the book, 
I'd already followed the 
presidential elections, so 
I knew that income in- 


a growing issue,” Wang 
said. “After having this 
talk about things we can 
do specifically to help the 
$2 a day poor and having 
Baltimore as... I wouldn't 
say it is an example, but 
it’s a good place where 
you can start that change. 
It was very empowering 
and insightful that we 
had this conversation.” 
Freshman Polly Ber- 
man felt that much of the 
keynote’s appeal was due 
to Edin’s many in-depth 
stories on several poor 
individuals and was im- 
pressed by the rapport she 
maintained with them. 


“She keeps up with 
three interviewees spe- 
cifically and one of them 
sends 


the money by mail? Or by 
email? Does he even have 
access to a computer?” 


her Bible verses | 
everyday,” Berman said. | 
“First of all I thought, | 
‘How does he do it? By | 
mail? Where does he get | 
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Shird explores impact 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
For The News-Letter 


Baltimore native Kevin 
Shird discussed his recent 


| book, Uprising in the City: 


| Emma’s 


Berman felt that the | 


presentation inspired 
them to help facilitate so- 
cial change for the needy. 

“T just really enjoyed 


listening to how these | 


[interviewees] are getting | 


paid very little but they’re 


still eager to share their | 
| sought to relay the emo- 


stories,” Berman said. 
“Not for the money, but 
because they care more 


than us, and if they can | 
care so much about this | 
and be in this situation | 
they’re in and be this will- | 
ing to share their story | 
with such little reward, | 


why can’t we do that too? 


Why can’t we invest in | 


their story and work for 
it? I just feel like we can 


learn from them and actu- | 
ally care from the bottom | 


of our hearts and learn 
more and try to help them 


just like they're trying | 


to help us better under- 
stand what they're going 
through.” 

To conclude, 
read aloud a blog by one 
of her former students 
at the Harvard Kennedy 
School to provide an ex- 
ample of how students 
can help. 


Edin | 


“It suffices to say that | 
I completely lost it in my | 


hotel room,” Edin said. 


“And I want to share it | 


with you 


because I think 


a al Civ 
This former 


was a great admirer of Mr. | 


Patten, a teacher in the 


book who helped a girl | 


named Tabitha escape her 


troubling home life in an | 


extremely poor commu- 
nity and get an education. 
The student later discov- 
ered that Mr. Patten was 
not a teacher at all, but 
one of her friends. 

“Go close the many 
gaps in our society,” Edin 
concluded. “Whether [it 
is] the achievement gap or 
the gap in the social safe- 
ty net. But we also need 
to close the gap on social 
distance.” 


Made in America at Red 
Bookstore Cof- 
feehouse on Saturday. The 
book explores the peace- 
ful and violent protests in 


| Baltimore over the death 
| of Freddie Gray, one week 


Catgl |— 


after his April 2015 arrest. 

Drawing on personal 
experience as an activist 
and Baltimorean, Shird 


tional side of Gray’s story 
while also providing a his- 
torically accurate context. 

“Tt was an easy book to 
write, but it was a painful 
book to write,” Shird said. 
“I wanted people to bet 
ter understand our city... 
and better understand the 
anger and emotion of the 
people that were protest- 
ing in the streets.” 

Shird cited poverty and 
the feeling of hopelessness 
that comes from growing 
up in a low-income area 
as the main reasons for 
citizens’ response to Gray’s 
death. 


of Freddie Gray's death 


people are carrying around 
our city,” he said. “They 
see their friends being 
shot. They see their friends 
going to prison. They 
see their friends getting 
hooked on drugs. They see 
their friends dropping out 
of school.” 

He discussed how liv- 
ing in such an environ- 
ment leads to a sense of 
despair about the future. 

“I call it the ‘I’m next’ 
syndrome,” Shird _ said, 
“because these kids see 
their friends dying. They 
see their friends being tak- 
en off by the police. And 
they think, ‘Im next.” 

Shird ended his talk by 
noting that while Gray’s 
death was tragic, it helped 
shed light on the city’s is- 
sues. 

“As sad as it may be be- 
cause a young man lost his 
life... It sparked a conver- 
sation, which sparked ac- 
tion,” he said. 

Shird hopes his book 
will also help prevent the 
conversation surrounding 
race in Baltimore from fiz- 
zling out. 

Uprising in the City is not 
Shird’s only publication 


“Tt wasn't to tackle 
just about the issues 
Freddie “A young man affecting 
Gray,” Shird ee Baltimore. 
said. “Freddie lost_his life... His first 
Gray was the : book, Les- 
match that lit [but] ut sparked sons of Re- 
the fire, but a conversation, demption, is 
the fuel of an- : a memoir 
es which sparked of hisheet 
erty and frus- getion.” periences 
tration and growing 
unemploy-_ SHIRD, up in the 

nent — hate. a JRIT ER : ity 
aid down in See was able to 
Baltimore for F transform 


years, for decades.” 

Shird began his talk by 
paralleling the April 2015 
Baltimore uprising with 
the Baltimore riots of April 
1968 following the death 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
He believes that the emo- 
tions in the city have not 
changed and that many of 
the same social issues still 
persist. 

“Many of us were 
shocked and surprised [at 
the uprising], but if you 
did your homework, you 
would have known this 
is the emotion that young 


Harvard prof. discusses importance of global human rights 


By SOPHIE JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


The Humanities Cen- 
ter hosted a lecture by 
Samuel Moyn, the Jer- 
emiah Smith, Jr. profes- 
sor of law and history at 
Harvard University, on 
Oct. 20 in Gilman Hall. In 
his lecture, entitled “The 
Doctor's Plot: the Origins 
of the Basic Philosophy 
of Human Rights,” Moyn 
argued that Henry Shue, 
a moral philosopher writ- 
ing in the 1980s, was the 
first person to articulate a 
philosophical defense of 
global human rights. 

Moyn conceded that 
earlier thinkers such as 
John Locke or Thomas 
Paine, had argued for hu- 
man entitlements, but Shue 
was the first to apply these 
concepts on a global scale. 
Moyn posits that he is the 
first serious human rights 

hilosopher. 
E “Il acknowledge that 
philosophers have long 
since accredited human 
beings with some basic 
entitlements as a matter 
of nature or some other 
source, that exist in them 
as a virtue of their hu- 
manity,” Moyn said. “But 


those were arguments 
about subsistence rights, 
even if they have a basis 
in humanity, that accrue 
amongst fellow citizens 
in a bounded territorial 
space.’ 4 

Moyn argued _ that 
Shue drew on the healer’s 
ethic from The Plague, a 
1947 novel by Albert Ca- 
mus, to form his defense. 

“Camus’ claim, voiced 
in the name of various 
characters in the book, 
is that if you act more 
ambitiously than a heal- 
er would, you risk too 
much blood on your own 
hands,” Moyn said. “A 
character in the novel 
says, ‘The logic by which 
we live says that we can- 
not stir a finger in this 
world without the risk of 
bringing death to some- 
one’ That's why healing is 
such a powerful metaphor 
to Camus. The point is to 
do no harm, and in theo- 
ry, doctors at least avoid 
that, and if they help, so 
much the better.” 

Moyn explained that 
Shue brought Camus’ eth- 
ical ideas into the human 
rights movement of the 
late 1970s. 

“(Shue] said that a the- 


ory of rights is a theory of 
a moral minimum in the 
healer’s sense, or the least 
that any person should 
do for every other per- 
son the world over. And 
of course, by extension, 
every government and 
every corporation,” Moyn 
said. “Now, he doesn’t say 
he’s giving up higher ide- 
als. Instead, in the first 
page of his book, he says, 
‘Tm just not going to talk 
about those now, because 
the moral minimum is so 
urgent.” 

Shue used this theory 
of a moral minimum to 
champion global subsis- 
tence rights, the right of 
all people to access ade- 
quate standards of living, 
including food, housing 
and clothing. 

“He did something 
that remains rather revo- 
lutionary, which is to ar- 
gue not just for so-called 
first-generation liberties, 
but also for socio-eco- 
nomic rights as matters 
of basic entitlement the 
world over,” Moyn said. 
“His considered view 
was that subsistence 
rights are as important 
as traditional kinds of 
rights, like freedom of 
Y ‘ 


speech or integrity of 
body.” 

Moyn noted that Shue’s 
ultimate goal was to pro- 
vide a theory of human 
rights that would affect 
USS. foreign policy. 

“(Shue] and all oth- 
ers were responding to 
America’s Vietnam vio- 
lence. And Shue knew he 
couldn’t set the bar very 
high. He acknowledged 
that America, his ad- 
dressee, might never be- 
come the true healer, but 
he gave a list of recom- 
mendations,” Moyn said. 
“He martialed Camus’s 
critique of doing harm 
not against third world 
states, but against the 
United States, and asked 
it to stop its own violence 
and possibly become a 
healer.” 

Students found that 
the lecture related back 
to their own studies. 
Freshman Cecilia Vor- 
feld was excited to dis- 
cover the relevance of 
the lecture to a medi- 
cal humanities class she 
was taking, particularly 
when Moyn cited Ca- 
mus’ book which they 
had read in class. 

“I thought the dis- 


cussion on how [Shue] 
viewed ethics and dying 
was really: interesting,” 
Vorfeld said. “We'd actu- 
ally talked in class about 
how the role of the doc- 


tor and the healer is that 
you're fighting a never- 
ending battle. You're 
fighting against nature, 
and that’s a_ slightly 
scary thought. I’m not 
pre-med, but I can imag- 
ine for some people who 
are, they might think, ° 
‘Oh, that feels almost a 
bit wrong. What’s the 
point?’ It’s never going 
to end.” 

Vorfeld also appreci- 
ated the interdisciplinary 
approach Moyn took in 
applying ethical problems 
found in medicine to hu- 
man rights. 

“It was interesting how 
Shue took [the ethical is- 
sue] on to human rights 
and talked about how this 
is something we still need 
to deal with,” Vorfeld 
said. “I had never really 


his life after serving time 
in prison. 

“I grew up in West Bal- 
timore in and out of trou- 
ble,” he said. “I grew up in 
that world. So now being 
able to go to Federal Hill 
and have dinner and going 
to Harbor East... I didn’t 
even know these worlds 
existed, and they are with- 
in my own city..” 

Shird explained that 
this disparity in wealth 
leads to a disjoint in the 
community, which acts as 
a modern form of segrega- 
tion. 

In addition to being an 
author and activist, Shird 
is also a National Youth 


| Advocate. He works on 


drug prevention education 
and aims to inspire young 
people to make positive 
choices in their lives. 

Rianna Eckel, an orga- 
nizer for Baltimore Food 
and Water Watch, said the 
talk was thought-provok- 
ing. 

“Tt sparked a hundred 
thousand questions in 
my head,” Eckel said. “I 
feel like if anything it just 
points out how flawed our 
governmentis if something 
like the death of someone 
has to be what happens to 
get increased federal fund- 
ing, to get programs to 
help schools.” 

Bilal Ali, an employee at 
the Baltimore City State’s 
Attorney, was critical of the 
wealth disparity in the city. 

“These issues are big- 
ger than say, Freddie Gray, 
and you have a lot of Fred- 
die Grays in Baltimore. 
It’s easy to isolate and say 
‘Oh, you know what, my 
kids go to Hopkins. Oh 
that’s not my problem,” 
Ali said. “I just think even 
with Johns Hopkins, one 
of the richest universities 


thought about that be- 
fore. He was also a really 
good speaker, in terms of 
engaging us all with the 


material and explaining . 


all the different points 


of 
view.” 
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on the planet, and such 
a great research institu- 
tion... with all the brain- 
power and all the finan- 
cial resources that they 
have, they could do much 
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Mckesson calls for 
accountable policing 


COURTESY OF EYAL FONI 


Mckesson discussed the importance of social media in activism. 


BLM, From Al 
in America. 

“What we are doing in 
this space is contesting 
white privilege, pushing 
people to think about 
the complexity of black- 
ness and the complex- 
ity of all people of color 
in a different way, and 
doing it in conflict,” he 
said. “One of the most 
beautiful things about 
the movement is that we 
are forcing these public 
conversations about race 
and justice and equity, 
knowing that conversa- 
tion alone is not enough, 
that the conversation 
is the entrance into the 
change.” 

Mckesson discussed 
his work with Campaign 
Zero, an organization 
with the aim to end po- 
lice violence by targeting 
structural injustices in 
law enforcement. 

“We believe funda- 
mentally that systems 
can change culture, that 
we can change systems 
in a way that will change 


eeepoliceculture. We also 


believe that systems 
break in pieces, so part 
of our work is to try to 
think about what are the 
Pieces that we can press 
on so we can make the 
police change,” Mckes- 
son said. 

He argued that police 
union contracts, for in- 
stance, fail to hold police 
officers truly responsible 
for any crimes they might 
commit. 

“We created the first 
public database of po- 
lice union contracts, and 
what's interesting about 
those is that the’ police 
have a set of protections 
that almost guarantee 
that they won't be held 
accountable in so many 
cities,” Mckesson said. 
“Just in Baltimore, when 
Freddie Grey got killed, 
the officers have up to 10 
days before they can be 
interrogated after they’re 
charged with a crime. 
There’s no private citizen 
that has that protection.” 

Mckesson also argued 
that Hillary Clinton, 
although an imperfect 
presidential candidate, 
is ultimately the best 
choice for supporters of 
Black Lives Matter. He 
explained that he and 
other BLM activists had 
met with Clinton to cre- 
ate a platform for ra- 
cial justice, and that he 
planned to meet with her 

-again to ensure that she 
would uphold her prom- 
ises. 


“The have 


Clintons 


been at this for a long | 


time, so one day one she 
can get into the White 
House and be able to 
work more functionally 
than a lot of presidents 
have,” he said. 

* “Hillary cannot win 
and she cannot govern 
without black people. 
If we can show up and 
prove that we can vote 
and hold people account- 
able, I think that’s a dif- 
" 


+ 
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ferent type of power that 
we can leverage.” 
Sophomore Isaac Mo- 
rales appreciated how 
Mckesson discussed the 
role of social media in the 
BLM movement and the 
importance it played. 
“What stood out to me 
the most was the Vines 
that he showed and how 
he proved that’s what re- 
ally gets people to under- 


stand what's going on, | 


because otherwise you | 


can’t really express what | 


you're going through,” 
Morales said. 

Freshman Cecilia Vor- | 
feld was impressed with 
Mckesson as both an activ- 
ist and a speaker and ap- | 
preciated how he brought | 
a different perspective to | 
her view of the world. 

“T loved this event. As | 
an international student, | 
I think it’s something I | 
really like about study- 
ing in the US, being so | 
aware of the black move- 
ment and how important | 
it is here,” she said. “I 
thought he was a really 
inspirational speaker, 
and the examples of 


the types of people he’s | 
had to deal with and | 
the experiences he’s had | | 
showed how committed | | 


he is.” 


Vorfeld also 


sion and towards action. | 

“I think he really 
pointed out the impor- | 
tant issue of how they’ve | 


won the awareness battle, | | 
but it’s now about giv- | 


ing people the means to 


act,” she said. “I’m sure | | 
everyone in that crowd | | 
felt, ‘Okay, what do I do? | 
' Rothblatt spoke about the support she received from her family when coming out.as transgender. 


What can I do?’”” 


recog- | 
nized the importance of | | 
moving beyond discus- | | 
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ROTHBLATT, From Al 
be alive in the 21st cen- 
tury,” Rothblatt said. “Be- 
cause I always felt trans- 
gender, I did always feel 
that I didn’t want to be 
stuck or labeled as a male, 
but of course, if I lived in 
the 1900s or something, 
[ would’ve been prob- 
ably beaten or killed, 
and in many parts of the 
world today, that’s what 
happens to transgender 
people: They’re beaten or 
killed.” 

She went on to describe 
examples of discrimina- 
tion transgender people 
experience. 

“In the US. itself, I 
would say that the vast 
majority of transgender 
people have faced rampant 
discrimination,” Rothblatt 
said. “It’s perfectly legal 
to fire someone just be- 
cause they’re transgender. 
It's perfectly legal to kick 
someone out of an apart- 
ment just because they're 
transgender, it’s perfectly 
legal to do all sorts of hor- 
rible things.” 

She expressed grati- 
tude for the acceptance 
she received when she 


came out. 
“First and foremost... 
Im grateful that I’m 


alive right now and that 


| my family was totally 


supportive and all of my 
business colleagues have 
been very supportive,” 
Rothblatt said. “I feel 
a real obligation to do 
what I can to make life 
better for other transgen- 
der people.” 

Osiris Mancera, an 
undergraduate intern 


with the Office of LGBTQ 
Life, applauded the work 
that Rothblatt has done 
for transgender advoca- 
cy and awareness. 


"BALTIMORE'S BEST 
BREAKFAST & BURGER" 


~ City Paper 
- Baltimore Magazine 


g' 


(Ses 
bres een 
through so 


much and 
even so 
has come 
to achieve 
so much, 
being the 
highest 
paid fe- 
male exec 
in the U.S.,” 
Mancera 
said. “And 
with the 


power she’s 
acquired 
she’s sought 
to enlighten the world 
with the issues that mat- 
ter most. She fights for 
us and that means more 
than anything... [Hlope- 
fully our future looks 
brighter and we can tran- 
scend all of the hatred 


i - 


learn about other issues 
she discussed. 

“I thought it was nice 
to hear the topics about 
robotics and even the 
transgender stuff that 
you definitely can’t talk 
about in the workplace 


and _ igno- so I thought 
rance in this talk 
our country |. was__ defi- 
with people “T feel a real nitely use- 
like Rothb- . . : ful cover- 
latt as our obligation to ing those 
influence.” do what I can aspects,” 
Ae liye : Guo said. 

though stu- to make life Senior 
dent teen etter for other trench 
compared transgender found the 
to events of le.” talk inter- 
this year’s PCOpte. esting. 
ejat liveyr — MVARTINE Ni like 
speakers, hearing 
the —stu- ROTHBLATT, her talk 
dent h bout th 
roe ded TRANSGENDER Peention 
reacted ACTIVIST of United 
positive- Therapeu- 
ly to the tics and 
event. that origin 


Senior Michael Guo, 
who interned for United 
Therapeutics over the 
summer and was already 
very familiar with that 
side of Rothblatt’s work, 
said it was interesting to 


story,” he said. “I feel 
like I don’t know if I 
would’ve looked that up 
on my own, I would’ve 
just assumed she started 
a therapeutics company, 
but the fact that it comes 
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Rothblatt's book explored the legal implications of having artificial consciousness. 


from such a_ personal 
place and came from 
overcoming such adver- 
sity is a really inspira- 
tional point and I think 
that’s cool.” 

The wide range of the 
topics Rothblatt could 
cover was one of the 
reasons MSE decided 
to invite her to speak at 
Hopkins, according to 
MSE Finance Chair Sam 
Sands. 

“Rothblatt can touch 
ona lot of different issues 
and a lot of very conten- 
tious and sort of hotly 
debated issues today. 
She is transgender, she is 
a high ranking woman in 
the workforce, so she has 
very personal experience 
with these different is- 
sues, but also she has 
very deep and passion- 
ate opinions about these 
issues,” Sands said. “So 
being able to touch on 
those topics in a very 
educated and _ interest- 
ing point of view made 
her an ideal candidate to 
bring in.” 

According to MSE 
Marketing Chair Olivia 
Choi, the range of top- 
ics that Rothblatt could 
comment upon was the 
primary purpose of 
bringing in her to cam- — 
pus. Choi described 
Rothblatt as a multidi- 
mensional speaker. 

“It wasn’t just one 
aspect of her career or 
her story that made us 
really drawn to her, it’s 
just that she’s such a 
multifaceted person,” 
Choi said. “Whether it’s 
humanities, medicine or 
engineering, anyone can 
listen to her story and 
get something from it. 
So we wanted to bring 
someone that students 
and the Baltimore com- 
munity could listen to 
and get inspired by.” 
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Faculty and students defend the Humanities Center {rom potential closure 


CENTER, From A1 
HC graduate students had 
3,101 signatures at press 
time. 

Seniors Evan Kim and 
Zeke Goodman created a 
separate protest letter ex- 
pressing specifically un- 
dergraduate opposition. 
The letter had roughly 300 
undergraduate signatures 
at press time. 

This is the third exami- 
nation of the Center in the 
past five years. The initial 
two occurred as part of 
a school-wide review in 
2011 of every department 
in KSAS and a routine 
Homewood Academic 
Council review in 2014. 

Pending these two re- 
views and the committee’s 
recommendations, Wend- 
land has held off on au- 
thorizing the replacement 
of two tenured HC profes- 
sors: Ruth Leys who re- 
tired in 2015 and Michael 
Fried who retired in 2016. 

The neutral committee 
convened by Wendland is 
chaired by Sheridan Dean 
of University Libraries 
and Museums Winston 
Tabb. Other members in- 
clude cognitive science 
professor Barbara Landau, 
who previously served as 
vice provost for faculty 
affairs; professor Howard 
Egeth in the Psychologi- 


cal and Brain Sciences De- — 


partment, who served as 
chair of the Classics De- 
partment; and Lawrence 
Principe, a professor in 
the History of Science and 
Technology Department. 

' The committee first met 
on Oct. 18 to plan inter- 
views with HC faculty and 

graduate students and also 
look over previous reviews 
of the Center. Tabb clari- 

_ fied that the purpose of the 

- committee is not to decide 

- whether the HC should be 

- closed, but rather to create 

- aranked list of recommen- 

dations that Wendland can 
consider when making the 

' final decision. 

“We are being asked 

_ by the Provost to have 

_ options and alternatives 

' and not have a close or 

_ don‘t-close decision. That 
is not what the decision is. 

_ It is not binary like that,” 

_ Tabb said. “We are think- 

' ing about what is the best 

_ approach for the kinds of 

- activities the Humanities 

- Center and the humanities 

more generally at Hopkins 
have been engaged in.” 


Confusion and 
frustration 


Protesting the threat of 
closure, Humanities Cen- 
ter graduate students have 
- created a website with a 
_ petition and documents 
' that include past reviews, 
_ the outline of a proposed 
undergraduate major and 
open letters of support 

from current graduate stu- 
dents and Center alumni. 
The alumni open let- 
ter has 49 signatures, from 
current faculty at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago and 
Cornell University, and the 
founder of Red Emma’s, 
a local radical bookstore 
and coffeeshop. HC gradu- 
ate students Ben Gillespie 
and Katie Boyce-Jacino 
said that they and their 
peers have been confused 
and frustrated with the 


~ University’s actions. 


“The justification for 


i f,, wee | eye ae we cil 
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The Humanities Center in Gilman Hall offers interdisciplinary courses. 


its closure is really a mov- 
ing target. So far the only 
thing that has remained 
consistent is the desire to 
close the Center,” Boyce- 
Jacino said. “The process 
has not been transparent.” 

Wendland stressed that 
graduate students are get- 
ting ahead of themselves, 
since it has not yet been 
decided whether the Cen- 
ter will be closed. She said 
that if the HC closes, facul- 
ty will be reassigned and 
students will be grandfa- 
thered into other depart- 
ment. This means that 
their projects and advisers 
would remain the same, 
and current students will 
still graduate with a de- 
gree from the Center. 

“Whatever happens I 
would be very concerned 
in making sure that grad- 
uate students, untenured 
faculty, people in those 
kinds of situations, are es- 
pecially cared for,” Wend- 
land said. 

In response to the accu- 
sation that the University 
has communicated poorly 
throughout the process, 
Wendland blamed gradu- 
ate students. 

“All somebody had to 
do was ask,” Wendland 
said. 

Wendland further 
noted that the University 
must continue to evolve. © 

“My role as Dean is to ™ 
make sure that our re- © 
sources are allocated such 
that we are delivering the 
greatest degree of excel- 
lence,’ Wendland - said. 
“Occasionally one really 
has to take a close look and 
make sure that the way 
things are, are the way 
things should be or [see] if 
there is time for some sort 
of reorganization.” 

Boyce-Jacino, however, 
is concerned that faculty 
may leave Hopkins if the 
Center is closed or dis- 
solved into other depart- 
ments. 

“Hopefully most of the 
faculty will stay, but you 
can’t blame them for leav- 
ing because they come to 
teach in this very specific 
way,” Boyce-Jacino said. 
“Why would you stay at 
a place that doesn’t value 
what you're doing when 
you could go to some- 
where else that does?” 

Co-founder of the Hu- 
manities Center, Profes- 
sor Emeritus Richard 
Macksey, explained why 
department exists and its 
unique role at Hopkins. 

“The Center could be a 
laboratory where you try 
things out — not every- 
thing worked,” he said. 
“One of the things that I 
think the Center allows is 
to take some risks in admit- 
ting students with strange 
backgrounds, and I think 
this would not exist if all 
the options were limited to 
the other departments.” 

Kim criticized that the 
University is not transpar- 
ent with undergraduates 
in its decision-making. 

“They did not ask any 
of the undergraduates... 
whether or not the depart- 


-ment is beneficial to them. 


And that is what they 
did with covered grades: 
They didn’t ask anyone,” 
Kim said. “This is a grow- 


“ing trend, to make very 


big decisions about what 
actually affects our intel- 
lectual life as students 


aa 
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without asking our opin- 
ion. Has Dean Wendland 
ever spoken to an under- 
graduate and asked them, 
‘Does this department 
benefit you?’ I think that 
this is something that has 
to be taken into account.” 

Senior Zeke Goodman, 
co-writer of the under- 
graduate protest letter, 
questioned the Universi- 
ty’s motives in further ex- 
amining the department. 

“It’s good to have some- 
thing that you can’t easily 
put into a box, and it seems 
like a lot of the motivation 
for it comes out of [the fact] 
that they want to be able to 
sell it,” he said. “It doesn’t 
fit in with a certain kind of 
easily sellable education, 
and I don’t think when any 
of us were looking to go 
here, we wanted a school 
that treated its education... 
like commodities and 
things to sell us. That's a 
very bleak view of what a 
university does.” 

Tabb, chair of the neu- 
tral committee, made the 
distinction between the 
HC and the humanities in 
general at Hopkins. 

“Everyone is always 
worried about the humani- 
ties thriving and surviv- 
ing, particularly ina school 
so noted for science and 
technology,” Tabb said. 
“Whatever is discussed [by 
the committee] about the 
Humanities Center isn’t 
about the humanities.” 


What’s in a name? 
of the 


Director HC 


Professor Hent de Vries 
argued that the depart- 
ment has earned positive 
feedback in the past two 
reviews and is respond- 
ing seriously to suggested 
improvements. 


"undergraduate 
ng, made construc- 
tive proposals,’ de Vries 
said. “We had extensive 
conversations with the 
committees whose mem- 
bers consisted of promi- 
nent faculty at Ivy League 
institutions and at Johns 
Hopkins. They came out 
with two independent re- 
ports which were very af- 
firmative, if not to say rave, 
in their outcome and tone.” 

However, Wendland 
and Matt Roller, vice dean 
for graduate education, 
criticized the HC’s aca- 
demic mission. 

“Should it be called the 
Humanities Center? They 
do intellectual history and 
comparative literature, but 
that is only a little bit of the 
humanities and there’s a 
lot of humanities out there 
that it doesn’t cover,” Roller 
said. “This ties in the ques- 
tion of the mission. What 
exactly do they do? And 


how should they describe 


it? That is one of the other 
fairly serious concerns that 
has come out of this review 
process.” 

Wendland added that 
the HC’s departmental sta- 
tus and focus means that it 
cannot claim to encompass 
all of the humanities. 

“Hent de Vries has pre- 
sented to me the perspec- 
tive that the Humanities 
Center is, in fact, a very 


broad and welcoming, in-— 


clusive kind of body... that 
serves the needs of all the 
departments of humani- 
ties,” Wendland said. “To 
me, it is Hent who has 
been trying to make these 
arguments about how, on 
one hand, they want to be 
a department, but then on 
the other hand, he claims 
a much broader scope 
than what an individual 
department would be ex- 
pected to fulfill.” 

But according to de Vr- 


ies, the HC’s cross-depart- 


mental faculty appoint- 
ments benefit humanities 
education at Hopkins. 


“The Humanities Cen- 
ter has probably more 
faculty with joint, that is 
to say, secondary or cour- 
tesy appointments than 
any other department in 
the humanities and social 
sciences, and, yes, we do 
plan on extending more 
such invitations,” de Vries 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Such syn- 
ergies should always be 
welcomed and, at a small 
university, need not always 
be institutionalized or for- 
malized by either cross- 
listing or making joint ap- 
pointments wherever this 
occurs.” 

Professor Stuart Leslie 
of the Department of the 
History of Science and 
Technology, who is cur- 
rently writing a book on 
the history of Hopkins, 
spoke about how the Hu- 
manities Center has never 
intended to encompass all 
the humanities. 

“Like any Hopkins de- 
partment or center, [the 
HC] never tried to do ev- 
erything,” Leslie said. “It 
tried to do a few things 
really well, and it did, and 
it was well aware of parts 
of the humanities or the 
social sciences where it 
would have liked to have 
more effect or participa- 
tion.” 

Leslie elaborated on 
the focus of the HC by 
saying that it was strongly 
influenced by the faculty 
members working within 
it at a given time. 

“The Humanities Cen- 
ter always took the direc- 
tion of its most prominent 
faculty members,” Leslie 
said. “In the early years it 
was certainly comparative 
literature and critical the- 
ory, when 


Wendland and Roller 
explained that the con- 
notation of the name, 
“Humanities Center,” has 
changed over the years. 

“At most universities, 
the term ‘Humanities Cen- 
ter’ is used usually as an 
entity that has some kind 
of funding and is wide 
open.” Roller said. “There's 
a lot of confusion that goes 
around this name and peo- 
ple hear about our Human- 
ities Center and they think 
something about it that is 
based on their experience 
at other universities.” 

To avoid this confu- 
sion, de Vries suggested 
changing the name of the 
HC to the “Department of 
Humanistic Studies and 
Values” (HSV). However, 
according to de Vries, 
this name was rejected by 
Wendland because that 
acronym was the same as 
that of the herpes simplex 
virus (HSV). 

“That was said some- 
what jokingly,” Wendland 
said. “But, Humanistic 
Studies and Values still 
is not a reflection of what 
they do. It didn’t seem a 
very suitable solution in 
the end.” 


The role of the new 
Humanities Institute 


To create a hub for the 
humanities similar to 
those of other universities, 
the Dean’s office solicited 
an endowment that re- 
sulted in a $10 million gift 
to create the Alexander 
Grass Humanities Institute 
(AGHI). This new _ Insti- 
tute is directed by William 
Egginton, chair of the De- 
partment of German and 
Romance Languages and 
Literatures 


Professor 
Fried. .came 


little more 


tohistory of if a department, 


manities de- 


art. partments 

The un- although evaluate at Hopkins 
orthodox do not re- 
nature of well, would be ceive the 
the de- closed.” attention 
partment that they 
confuses — HENT DE VRIES, deserve, 
Wendland. HC DIRECTOR especially 
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department has been a 
very unusual one, and 
some people say that... 
what. the department 
does really is reflected by 
the people that are in it,” 
Wendland said. “That's 
just such an unusual con- 
struct that it’s hard to re- 
ally fathom.” 

Roller added that there 
are faculty outside of the 
HC who study intellectual 
history and comparative 
literature, so the existence 
of the HC to help students 
solely study these two 
fields may be unnecessary. 

“There is no specific dis- 
ciplinary mooring, and it is 
like you just bring a bunch 
of faculty together and say, 
‘Do whatever,” Roller said. 
“It’s not like the Humani- 
ties Center is doing some- 
thing super special that 


isn't being done anywhere _ 


else.” 

De Vries noted that 
other departments have 
overlapping subject mat- 
ter, which is not being 
scrutinized by the admin- 
istration. 

“T don’t see it at all as 
an issue if there are cours- 
es outside of the HC that 
delve into subject matter 
that might fall ‘under the 
scope of the HC,” de Vr- 
ies wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Is there an is- 
sue for the Department of 
Biology when colleagues 
in our department or Phi- 
losophy or Political Science 
are teaching courses that 
address new concepts of 
life or relate directly to the 
history and development 
of that field?” 


“The central function 
of the Humanities Insti- 
tute is bringing together 
the disparate fields of 
the humanities for events 
that would span the de- 
partments,” Egginton 
said. “One thing that the 
Humanities Institute is 
about is acting as sort of a 
sounding board, or a loud 
speaker, for the humani- 
ties.” 

The AGHI plans to 
host multiple events that 
explore the intersectional- 
ity of varying disciplines 
and offer graduate and 
undergraduate research 
fellowships. The Institute 
is comprised of a director, 
assistant director and a. ro- 
tating faculty board that 

represents all the different 
departments within the 
humanities at Hopkins. 

Regarding _ potential 
overlap with the Humani- 
ties Center, Egginton sees 
the Center as another de- 
partment represented on 
the AGHI’s faculty board. 
The only conflict he sees 
between the Institute and 
the Center is the similar- 
ity between their names. — 

“Other than [the nam- 
ing confusion], I don’t see 
any conflict,” Egginton 
said. “In fact I could see 
robust partnerships.” 

Roller believes that the 
‘name of the Humanities 

Center contributes to the 
confusion over the nam- 
ing of AGHI. 

“There's only so much 
real estate under that 
name, and we can't call 
this new entity anything 
but a humanities institute 


™ 


diligence and due p 


because that’s what it is,” 
Roller said. “This is some- 
thing that has been brew- 
ing for a long time ever 
since the 1965, or when- 
ever it was, they named 
the Humanities Center 
‘the Humanities Center.’ 
They planted a little prob- 
lem that was at some point 
going to come up on who 
gets to decide, who gets 
to make the claim for how 
we delimit the scope of the 
word ‘humanities.”” 

HC graduate students 
Gillespie and Boyce-Jac- 
ino are excited about the 
newly opened AGHI, but 
they stress that it cannot 
replace the Center. 

“What the Humanities 
Center offers is an entire 
coherent department with 
graduate students and fac- 
ulty members and oppor- 
tunities to bring visiting 
professors to interact with 
these graduate students,” 
Boyce-Jacino said. “It’s a 
unique role rather than 
what the Humanities In- 
stitute is, which is another 
excellent body for the Uni- 
versity, but is something 
entirely different. It’s ap- 
ples and oranges.” 


Unanswered questions 


The graduate students 
from the Center met with 
Dean Wendland and Bet- 
sy Bryan, vice dean for 
Humanities and Social 
Sciences of KSAS, on Oct. 
26 to address some of 
their concerns. 

“(Wendland] described 
all of the issues as eminent- 
ly fixable, and when we 
asked why the closure was 
on the table at all, she had 
no answer. In fact, she re- 
sponded with a prolonged 
silence before assuring 
us that there are alternate 


IO 


ullespie 
and Joyce-Basino wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“The Dean seemed to be 
genuinely open to gradu- 
ate student wellbeing, but 
she was unprepared to an- 
swer substantive questions 
regarding her own process 
and logic. We remain con- 
cerned and unsatisfied 
with her responses.” 
According to de Vries, 
the University has not 
sufficiently justified the 
potential closing of the 
department. : 
“Tt sets a very a 
precedent if a department, 
although evaluated well, 
would be closed. I see 
my task in making sure 
whatever decision is made 
is based on adequate in- 
formation to begin with. 
What has been shockingly 
lacking so far in the con- 
versation is a respect for 
empirical facts and sound 
arguments,” he said. ht 
haven't heard any intel- 
lectual, academic, insti- 
tutional arguments. that 
would justify ssi 
a department with a rich 
and prominent tradition, 
an established reputatidn 
and solid placement re- 
cord. I frankly don’t know 
why anyone in his or her 
right mind would do that, 


_ and I think that if alumni, 


graduate students d 
distinguished colleagues 
nationwide and interna- 
tionally are  expressir 
their grave concern and 
consternation, this is pre- 
cisely because they haven't 
heard those arguments or 
seen those facts either.” | 
De Vries recognizes 
the University’s author- 
ity, but hopes that the ad- 
ministration understands 
what it could lose. ; 
“L also think the expec- 
tation on the part of fac- 
ulty and students is that 
that happens with due 


cess,” de Vries said, “wi 
the interests of all, 
not just some, in mind”) — 
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tellectual 
conversa- 
tion.” 

Tt hie 
Sympo- 
sium at- 
tracted 
new facul- 
ty to Hop- 
kins in 
the years 
following. 
Leslie not- 
ed that the 
academic 
focus of 
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Professor Macksey co-founded the HC to support the interdisciplinary interests at Hopkins. with these 
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The Humanities Cen- 
ter (HC) was founded in 
1966 under the guidance 
of Milton S. Eisenhower, 
then president of the 
University. Eisenhower's 
goal was to promote the 
study of the humanities 
at Hopkins, which had 
been undermined by a 
significant shift in the 
University’s academic 
focus toward the study 
of the sciences. 

The HC emerged from 
a group of faculty and 
staff from different de- 
partments at Hopkins, 
which had begun to orga- 
nize meetings and semi- 
nars to explore how their 
diverse academic fields 
intersected. 

To inaugurate its 
founding in 1966, the 
Center held a sympo- 
sium titled, “The Lan- 
guages of Criticism and 
the Sciences of Man: The 
Structural Controversy” 
which brought prominent 
European thinkers to the 
.Jlomewood Campus. 
Significantly, it was the 
first time that structural- 
ist thought was treated 
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cross-disciplinarily. 

Jacques Derrida and 
René Girard were two 
prominent French think- 
ers who attended. At the 
symposium, Derrida first 
presented his ground- 
breaking critique of struc- 
turalism, creating an 
entirely new perspective 
on how philosophy, litera- 
ture and language relate 
and affect each other. 

This symposium gar- 
nered international atten- 
tion and was covered in 
publications such as Time 
and the French newspa- 
per Le Monde. 

Professor Stuart Leslie 
of the History of Science 
and Technology Depart- 
ment, who is currently 
writing a book on the Uni- 
versity, argues that the 
symposium was a critical 
juncture in Hopkins his- 
tory. 

“T don't think there’s 
been any comparable 
event like [the Sympo- 
sium] probably since Lord 
Kelvin did his physics 
lectures at Hopkins at the 
old campus in the 1880s,” 
Leslie said. “[The Sympo- 
sium] put Hopkins at the 
center, not just academi- 
cally but in general in- 
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new  fac- 
ulty, reflecting the adapt- 
ability and interdisciplin- 
ary nature of the HC. 
“The Humanities Cen- 
ter always took the direc- 
tion of its most prominent 
faculty members. In the 
early years it was certain- 
ly comparative literature 
and critical theory. When 
Professor [Emeritus of 
the Humanities Michael] 
Freed came, it moved a lit- 
tle more to history of art,” 
Leslie said. “It has really 
from the beginning, right 
up until now, been kind of 
a meeting ground for the- 
orists both 
for Europe 
and North 
America. 
It has kind 
Of been 
a__ beach- 
head for 
European 
theory.” 
Gor 
founder 
of the HC, 
Professor 
of Hu- 
manities 
Richard 
Macksey, 
described 
that the 


of the Hopkins Humanities Center 


a place where scholars 
could pursue a wide 
range of studies, like film 
and media studies or Af- 
ricana_ studies, which 
were unconventional at 
the time. 

“Over the years, the 
Center has served to 
start projects that prob- 
ably couldn’t have — or 
wouldn’t have — been 
supported by any given 
department,” Macksey 
said. “We had a num- 
ber of cases of people 
who started programs 
elsewhere because they 
were able to try them out 
here.” 

Reflecting on the leg- 
acy of the Center, Leslie 
said that the department's 
history supporting the 
other humanities depart- 
ments cements its critical 
place at the University. 

“T would say that it is 
still one of the best things 
Hopkins ever did. It ranks 
up there with the all time 
signature moments in 
Hopkins history,” Leslie 
said. “Its legacy is mea- 
sured best through what 
it did for other depart- 
ments by putting them 
on the map.” 
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Why you should care more about voting 
in¥ 


Alicia Badea 

The Political Compass 
oting is like 

doing your 

laundry: It’s 
something 

you know 

‘you should do and that 
you've (probably) con- 


vinced yourself you will 
do but that you may end 
up handling at a time just 
a little too close to the last 
second. Or not at all. 

In the midst of such a 
contentious, confound- 
ing and exhausting presi- 
dential race, it can be easy 
to lose track of the con- 
sequences of voting. It’s 
particularly simple, in the 
midst of the frenzy for 
president, to sideline the 
host of concurrent down- 
ballot contests like con- 
gressional and gubernato- 
rial races, along with a slew 
of local legislative, judicial 
and executive elections. 

Apart from giving us 
the warm satisfaction of 
completing our civic duty, 
voting allows us to elect 
members of Congress — 
that lovely body that seems 
to squabble more than it 
legislates. Frustration with 
the current Congress runs 
rampant and for good rea- 
son. Congress narrowly 
avoided a government 


shutdown in 2015 after the — 


House failed to pass a long- 
term 2016 spending bill. 

Its response to the Flint 
water crisis has been pain- 
fully drawn-out, especially 
for the people of Flint. The 
Senate passed a funding 
bill as late as Sept. 15, 2016 
for a catastrophe which 
originated in 2014. Nev- 
ertheless, the journey for 
the bill has barely begun. 
It must pass through the 
House and the president 
to become law. For the past 
nine months, the Republi- 
can-held Senate has flat out 


refused to confirm a nomi- 
nee for the Supreme Court, 
thoroughly neglecting one 
of its inherent duties. 

While we, as voters, ex- 
ert no direct control over 
the proceedings of the 
Senate and House, we do 
have a say in who becomes 
a part of their ranks. 
Granted, the options may 
not be exactly ideal. Yet, 
part of a representative 
democracy is choosing the 
candidate who will at least 
attempt to enact progress 
on the issues important to 
us. 

Climate change, crimi- 
nal justice reform, immi- 
gration reform, healthcare, 
poverty, national infra- 
structure and rights of 
veterans and minorities 
— these are all issues for 
which Congress can and 
should create viable legis- 
lation. 

In both the 2010 and 
2014 midterm elections, 
voter turnout was measly, 
the latter year bearing a 
particularly difficult blow 
to our democracy. Only 
36.3 percent of eligible 
voters participated — a 
72-year low according to 
various news sources in- 
cluding The New York Times 
and PBS. That was the year 
that gave us our current 
Congress. 

Now we have a chance 
to wring out our federal 
legislative branch at least a 
little bit. All of the 435 seats 
in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the 34 seats 
in the Senate are up for 
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election. The Democrats 
have a veritable chance at 
regaining the majority in 
the Senate, with contested 
races occurring in Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Missouri 
and Nevada, according to 
FiveThirtyEight.com. 

As far as legislation 
goes, the president ulti- 
mately only picks the fruit. 
It’s the responsibility of 
Congress to plant the seed 
and to ensure the sapling 
grows. The  representa- 
tives we elect will decide 
which seeds are worth 
planting and which sap- 
lings are worth battling 
dissent and disagreement 
for. For the majority of us, 
voting is the most direct 
and influential avenue for 
affecting a change in our 
political system by choos- 
ing the gardeners that will 
grow forests and flowers, 
not weeds. 

The same holds true 
for local and state gov- 
ernment. If anything, 
the politicians’ decisions 
at these levels affect our 
daily lives most. The stu- 
dents of New York City 
certainly felt the effects 
when Mayor Bill de Blasio 
refused to close schools 
with a snowstorm blow- 
ing through the streets. 
From roads to education 
to disaster prevention and 
relief, local and state gov- 
ernments matter, and so 
does voting. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum, perhaps the 


most visible U.S. politician 
is the president, who acts 


as chief diplomat, signs 
or vetoes bills and is com- 
mander in chief with the 
power to deploy troops, en- 
act drone strikes and com- 
mand the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

The next president 
will nominate up to four 
justices for the Supreme 
Court, justices whose rul- 
ings could uphold immi- 
grant, LGBT+ and abor- 
tion rights or could chip 
away at them. As distant 
as the president’s influ- 
ence on daily life may 
seem, the effects of his 
or her decisions have the 
potential to seep deeply 
into the soil of American 
society and either nour- 
ish or damage it. 

Nonetheless, the presi- 
dent must also have a Con- 
gress to work with and a 
Congress willing to work. 
We have the right to elect 
both, in addition to the 
gamut of state and local 
governmental positions, 
from governors to attor- 
ney generals to city council 
members. 

Voting shouldn't be 
a chore and especially 
not one we put off. Don’t 
forget about it, and cer- 
tainly don’t ignore it. Do 
research in advance. Look 
up the candidates. Think 
about whose views align 
with your own, and who 
could most aptly realize 
those views. When you sit 
down to mark your bal- 
lot, you'll know what's at 
stake and you know who 
you're voting for. 
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The presidential election as well as many Senate, House and local elections will take place in November. 


| people in soft majors with 


Rachel Shavel 
Guest Columnist 


hen I 

made the 

decision 

to come 

: to Hop- 

kins as a Writing Seminars 

major, I was congratulated 

by my parents with com- 

ments like, “What are you 

doing to do with a degree 

like that?” and, “You need 

to get a job at some point, 
you know.” 

My parents, who are 
both supportive and prac- 
tical, perfectly captured 
the plight of the humani- 
ties major before I even 
set foot on campus. 

At one point or another, 
every Hopkins student has 
heard a student in Writing 
Seminars, Art History or 
Anthropology bemoan the 
lack of job recruitment for 


| students in “soft” majors. 


While these concerns are 
legitimate, and while the 
writing major’s path to re- 
cruitment is certainly less 
direct than that of someone 
in biomedical engineer- 
ing, Hopkins does provide 


‘periences useful for find- 


| ing employment. 


A friend of mine, senior 


| Allison Comotto is a Writ- 


ing Seminars major. She’s 
also a very talented actress, 


| has great hair and most im- 


portantly, had her pick of 
public relations internships 
this past summer. How did 
she do it, one might ask: 
through her use of the 
Center for Leadership Edu- 
cation’s Integrated Market- 
ing and Communications 
class, which developed her 
background in the field. 


How apple pie became the epitome of American patriotism 


Meagan Peoples 
Ignorant in America 


pple pie is 
often the 
colloquial- 
ly-evoked 
epitome of 
Americanism. It’s whole- 
some, a little indulgent 


and made possible only , 


by the immigration and 
innovation that comes 
with it. So if nothing else, 
the apple pie is a symbol 
of the interdependence 
that American culture 
has on all the cultures 
that its own stems from. 

If that isn’t cool, what 
is? So let’s break it down, 
where did the apple pie 
come from? 

Pies did not quite start 
out as we know them to- 
day. The American Pie 
Council (bet you didn’t 
know that was a thing), 
says that pies first origi- 
nated in Ancient Eeypt 
and were spread to the 
rest of Europe by the Ro- 
mans. These “prés,” how- 


ever, had crusts that were 
made mainly to hold a 
filling rather than to ac- 
tually be eaten and were 
referred to as “coffyns” 
(and later, coffins). These 
crusts were sometimes 
even made with birds 
so that the legs, which 
would hang over the side 
of the pie, could be‘used 
as a handle, suggesting 
someone had a morbid 
sense of ingenuity. 

Even the apples used in 
apple pies are not native 
to America. Instead their 
ancestors come from cen- 
tral Asia and the Middle 
East, having undergone 
selective breeding almost 
4000 years ago by bears, 
birds and bees. Though 


we did have crab apples, 


which were mostly used 
for cider-making as they 
were hard and bitter-tast- 
ing. So really our history 
with apples is just a mis- 
understood love story be- 
tween early pioneers and 
alcohol. 

So how did pie be- 
come an American phe- 
nomenon? In an effort to 
distance ourselves from 
English food traditions 
like an angry child trying 


to prove they're different. 


from their parents, we 
started making pies with 
edible crust. 

So, sometime at the 


hx. 


end of the 18th century, 
with the help of the apple 
preserving techniques 
brought over by Dutch im- 
migrants and the (actually 
edible) flaky, pastry crust 
brought over by German 
immigrants, the Ameri- 
can apple pie was born. A 
recipe for it even appeared 
in the very first Ameri- 
can cookbook “American 
Cookery,” which was pub- 
lished in 1796. 

From this point on- 
wards apple pie would 
become a staple to the 
American people,  of- 
ten appearing as a side 
dish or even served with 
cheese as a main course. 
People would eat pie for 
multiple meals and mul- 
tiple times a week, until 
one man dared to argue 
that we limit our pie con- 
-sumption to only twice 
a week. This in turn 
sparked the passionate 
defence of apple pie by 
a New York Times editor 
who argued: 


“Pie is the American 


synonym of prosperity, 
and its varying contents 
the calendar of the chang- 
ing of seasons. Pie is the 
food of the heroic. No pie- 
eating people can be per- 
manently vanquished.” 
This was truly one of 
| the most moving pieces 
“I have ever read about a 


food product. 

Ilike to believe it is the 
reporter's words alone 
that moved pie into the 
foreground of symbols 
for American patriotism. 
However, World War II 
helped a bit as soldiers 
claimed they were fight- 
ing for “mom and apple 
pie.” From there it was 
impossible to go back, 


since pie was forever ce- . 


mented as an American 
staple. 

Despite not being any 
more American than any 
other type of wheat-based 
food product, apple pie 
has somehow become a 


People have enjoyed pie in its various forms 


symbol of American cul- 
ture and patriotism de- 
spite its heavy reliance on 
immigration and the im- 
portation of cultures and 
ideas. 

Perhaps though, this 
is a fitting symbol for 
America, or at least I 
would like it to be. So if 
you ever “meet anyone 
whose nationalism per- 
haps gets the best of their 
common sense, treat 
‘em to a slice of good ol’ 
American pie and re- 
mind them that we have 
always been a country of 
immigrants, and we got 
pie out of that. 
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When I asked Allison 
why she found this class 
to be so valuable than oth- 
ers, she said it was because 
the class allowed her to 
gain real world experience 
that very few undergradu- 
ates have, like being on a 
WBAL-IV segment. 

The Integrated Market- 
ing and Communications 
class, known on the street 
as “Ad Class,” is running 
again this semester as part 
of the 2017 Acura ILX Mar- 
keting Challenge. Senior 
Ana Moszkowski, another 
friend of mine, is currently, 
enrolled and cites the class 
as an invaluable opportu- 
nity for hands on experi- 
ence. 

Moszkowski feels more 
confident about her ability, 
to excel in interviews as 
a result of the work she’s 
done, which has included 
developing the “Making 
It ILX” campaign for the 
2017 Acura ILX, writing 
press releases and working 
on real client deliverables, 
She also has a firmer un- 
derstanding of the way an 
agency operates, which has 
been helpful as she makes 
career decisions and ap; 
plies to jobs. 

I am also enrolled and 
have also found the class 
extraordinarily helpful be- 
cause it has allowed me to 
see that the skills Writing 
Seminars has taught me 
are useful and applicable 
in a real work setting. Do- 
ing things like creating 


content feels wel, 


as 
given me greater confi- 
dence in my knowledge 
and ability to succeed. 

One of my best pals and 
a Film and Media Studies 
major, senior Genevieve 
Ott, agrees that Hopkins 
produces very employable 
humanities majors. Be- 
cause of her small classes 
and hands-on experiences 
in the Film and Media 
department, Ott feels pre- 
pared for a career out in the 
big, scary, real world. 

“Through my Film and 
Media studies classes, I’ve 
learned how to approach 
media both critically and 
creatively,” she said when 
I asked her about what she 
feels will help her most as 
she moves forward. 

A gifted graphic artist 
with a keen eye for de- 
sign, she hopes to go into 
art after graduation. Ott 
also stressed the impor- 
tance of finding opportu- 
nities tb hone your craft, 
having been in charge of 
all the graphics for her so= 
rority over the past couple 
of years. Te A AMER 

While I am not saying 
that getting a job is a cake+ 
walk for anyone, I am say 
ing that soft majors have 


valuable skills and _ that 


Hopkins prepares them 
well for the workforce. I 
myself am in the thick o: 
the ever-important od 
stressful Junior Year 
ternship Hunt, and_ it’s 
scary to search for one 
without knowledge of Java, 
MATLAB or OPTI. he 
I have been to a nu 
ber of networking ater 
though, and I have jo 
ingly mentioned my har 
skills inadequacies, 
bottom line, as my ne 
working contacts and m: 
father, a former Latin m 
jor, have mentioned is that 
it’s all about how hard yo 
work and how well yo 


| get along with people. 


That is something I am 
certain the humanities at 
Hopkins has prepared us 
all to do. So fret not, anx- 
ious peers! It’s going t 
work out for eit Ni 
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Why I'm not sure where home is anymore { florror-scopes 


Diva Parekh 
Guest Columnist 


few weeks 
ago I had a 
friend ask 
me whether 
I was going 
to attend the Hopkins 
Diwali celebration. I said 
no because “I had work.” 
That wasn’t necessarily 
true. I could have made 
time if I’d really wanted 
to; I was just looking 
for an excuse not to go 
because I knew going 
would hurt too much. 

A few days ago anoth- 
er friend asked me where 
I live. My first answer was 
Commons. Then she clari- 
fied; She wanted to know 
where home was. I didn’t 
really have an answer to 
that. 

Is home the place you 
live right now, a place you 
love but you're going to 
leave after you graduate? 
Is home the place you've 
lived all your life but 
you're never going back 
to? So I said I didn’t know. 

“Well,” she said, “then 
where are you from?” 

That I knew the answer 
to. I’m from Mumbai, In- 
dia. That’s where I grew 


up. That’s where I lived. 


for the first 17 years of my 
life. When I left to go to 
college in the U.S. though, 
I knew that I was never 
moving back. 
It’s not like I’m never 
w'POITIS fo See my city again; 
I'll still visit. But every 
time I return, what ‘was 
once familiar becomes a 
little more distant. 
“The bumpy roads 


don't feel 
natural 
anymore. 
I no lon- 
ger know 
when to 
brace my- 
self for 
the overly 
large ridge 
in the 
street on 
my drive 
home 
from the 
airport. 
I've for- 
VOLT eerry 
where it is. 


Now 
my mom 
has un- 


the — proj- 

ect of redoing the house 
completely. I didn’t know, 
leaving my room at the 
end of summer, that it 
was the last time I was 
going to see my room and 
my house before the place 
I grew up became alien to 
me. 

I’ve lost touch with Gu- 
jarati, the language that I 
first learned. My grand- 
mother doesn’t know 
English. Every time I have 
a thought and really ex- 
citedly want to tell her, it 
breaks my heart and hers 
when I have to pause to 
search for the right word. 

And my visits grow less 
frequent each year. It’s a 30- 
hour journey, and who has 
the time or the money to 
keep going home? 

Is it worth it, though? 
Was coming here worth 
it? The answer is a re- 
sounding yes. I’ve been 
given an opportunity that 
most people don’t have ac- 
cess to. I’ve come to Hop- 
kins, I’ve explored, I’ve 
found amazing friends, 
and none of it has been 
even half as amazing as I 
expected. I’ve found home 
in the people. 

I still miss it though. 
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dertaken Diwali is an important Hindu festival that is typically celebrated over five consecutive days. 


I miss my parents, and | 
miss being able to talk to 
them without a bad Inter- 
net connection getting in 
the way. I miss having a 
place I could undoubtedly 
call home. 

Searching for nostal- 
gia I spent freshman year 
trying my best to go to 
the events organized by 
the various Indian stu- 
dent organizations on 
campus. They had per- 
formances, Indian food, 
people dressed in Indian 
traditional outfits and I 
can honestly say that I did 
enjoy myself there. 

But when I was walk 
ing away from Diwali at 
the Rec Center I didn’t 
feel the sense of famil- 
iarity 1 expected. Diwali 
wasn't supposed to be 
like that. The dance per- 
formances were amaz- 
ing, but no one ever 
performed on a stage 
during Diwali. Back 
home the dancing was 
on the streets. The food 


.was never traditional In- 


dian food. It was the in- 
sanely spicy street food 
that made my dad cry 
every single time while 
my mom and I laughed 


at him. There was never 
just one sparkler. There 
were hundreds. 

Diwali was staying 
up at night watching the 
fireworks from my bed- 
room window. Diwali 
was my dad insisting on 
going out to the store by 
himself and then coming 
back with his car trunk 
filled with ridiculously 
unsafe fireworks that 
my friends and I would 
then set off, running 
away as fast as we pos- 
sibly could. Diwali was 
the whole city twinkling 
with lights that had no 
form of color scheme or 
organization; They were 
just bright and so won- 
derfully blinding. 

Anyone who knows 
me knows I love things 
perfectly organized. But 
sometimes I miss the 
bumps in the roads that 
I knew so well. I miss 
the bangs in the air that 
weren't caused by a fire- 
work display but by some 
kid and her dad setting off 
fireworks that they really 
shouldn't have even had. I 
miss those blinding lights. 

Sometimes I miss that 
chaos. 


Songs to help get you through your midterms 


Juliana Veracka 
The Playlist 


t this point, 
were well 
into the se- 
mester, and 
midterms 
are upon us. Depend- 
ing on your classes you 
might have midterms 
in the form of exams, 
papers or projects. You 
might have one or you 
might have one every 
week until finals. No 
matter what your situ- 
ation is, we can all use 
t 


some music to calm us 
down and help us relax. 
Here are some tunes that 
will help you chill out in 
the midst of the busiest 
time of the year. 
“Stressed Out” 
Twenty One Pilots. This 
is probably the only 
Twenty One Pilots song 
you know if you don't 
know Twenty One Pilots. 
It’s not the most posi- 
tive song around, but it’s 
certainly relatable and 
probably a good choice 
if you feel like you need 
your music to commiser- 
ate with you about the 
stress you're under. 
“Jason’s Song (Gave 
it Away)” — Ariana 
Grande. A new one from 
Ariana, this song is just 
really chill and _ pret- 
ty catchy. This song is 
about sticking it to some- 
one who did you wrong, 


vray iene tr 


and while it’s got a laid 
back tune, it’s full of the 
confidence you need to 


get through all of your 


exams. 

“Every You Every 
Me” — Placebo. This one 
was recommended by my 
sister, who has a love for 
90s bands. I have to admit 
they’ve got some good 
stuff. This song in par- 
ticular is nice for kicking 
back, but I’d also recom- 
mend “Pure Morning” 
from the same album as 
this one, which is a per- 
sonal favorite of mine. 

“24K Magic” — Bru- 
no Mars. This one just 
came out recently, and 
it’s reminiscent of “Up- 
town Funk” in that it 
has a good beat that’s 
sure to get your toes tap- 
ping. It’s also dripping 
with confidence, which 
is something we could all 
definitely use right about 
now. 

“King and Lionheart” 
— Of Monsters and Men. 
I love this song because 
of its lighthearted tune 
and adventurous lyrics. 
It makes you want to go 
out and explore alongside 
your favorite person (or 
people) without a care in 
the world. 

“Lights Down Low” 
— MAX. Another rec 
from my sister! Although 
I haven't yet gotten into 
music by MAX, an artist 
that I would consider up- 
and-coming, I did see him 
open once at a Fall Out 
Boy santa and he was 


pretty good. If you like 
this song you should defi- 
nitely listen to some of his 
other stuff too. 

“Young Volcanoes” 
— Fall Out Boy. Is it even 
a real playlist from me 
if there’s not at least one 
Panic! at the Disco and/ 
or Fall Out Boy song on 
it? No, no it’s not. This 


is such a feel good song, ° 


and it always makes me 
think about hanging out 
with friends in the mid- 
dle of summer. 

“Three Little Birds” 
— Bob Marley. Classic 
Marley, this song  re- 
minds you that “every 
little thing is gonna be 
alright.” If you're really 
feeling the strain from 
all the different respon- 
sibilities that you're jug- 
gling, this is a message 


that you might need to ~ 


hear. 

“Dog Days are over” 
— Florence + The Ma- 
chine. This song has the 
classic “I don’t care vibe 
to it” which is perfect if 
you've got six tests and 
two papers coming up 
in the next week. Rather 
than letting yourself get 
bogged down with stress 
simply listen to this song 
and feel it all slip off 
your shoulders. 

Well there you have 
it. I hope this helps at 
least one of you out there 
through your midterms. 
Hopkins can be stress- 
ful, but remember, there 
is great music out there 
to get you through it! 


Jack the Ripper 
(Jan. | - Feb. 4) 


You come off as enigmatic, 

and no one can quite figure 
you out. But deep down you 

really just want to be loved. 


Minotaur 


(Feb. 5 - Mar. 12) 
Letting yourself get caught 
up in other’s plans only 
leads to tragedy and a 
rather lonely princess. 


Frankenstein 


(Mar. 13 - Apr. 16) 
Sometimes your projects 
seem to take on a life of 
their own. Don't let them 
overwhelm you or draw you 
away from your loved ones. 


Dracula 


(Apr. 17 - May 22) 
Sometimes life can suck, 
_ but remember, one day 


- seu 'll stop being the suckee _ 


Werecole 


"(May 23 - June 7) 
You're.a bit hot headed — 


Bro os Cert 


and tend tc to react t adly 
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Editorials 


Standing in solidarity with the 
Hlumanities Center 


This year marks the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Humani- 
ties Center at Hopkins, and 
it may also be the year it is 
eliminated. 

The department is grad- 
uate-student focused with 
two tracks of study: com- 
parative literature and in- 
tellectual history. Faculty 
members have tried at least 
twice before to establish an 
undergraduate major, but 
their requests were denied. 
The Center offers some un- 
dergraduate classes, such 
the popular Great Books and 
Great Minds. 

In June, Dean of the 
Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences (KSAS) Beverly 
Wendland sent out a memo 
explaining that a “neu- 
tral committee” would be 
formed to assess whether 
the Humanities Center 
should remain a department 
at Hopkins, the depart- 
ment’s third evaluation in 
five years. She will take the 
advice of the committee and 
make a decision in conjunc- 
tion with University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels and 
Provost Sunil Kumar. 

According to Wendland, 
her confusion arises par- 
tially from the Humanities 
Center’s name. She says it 
implies that the center offers 
in-depth coverage of all hu- 
manities, and that the cen- 
ter does not deliver on that 
promise. 


Faculty members of the 


Humanities Center, like 
chair Hent de Vries recog- 
nize that the curriculum 
does not cover every hu- 
manities field, and state that 
they have never claimed 
it does. The original intent 
of the Center, they say, was 
to provide a place for lead- 
ing intellectual minds from 
across fields of study to 
come together. 

They have even offered to 
change the name, suggest- 
ing the Department of Hu- 
manistic Studies and Values. 
Wendland dismissed that 
name with a poorly received 


joke, arguing the name is too 
similar to Herpes Simplex 
Virus. The Editorial Board 
thinks that levity is not ap- 
propriate for such a serious 
situation. 

The review of the Hu- 
manities Center suspicious- 
ly coincides with the intro- 
duction of the brand-new 
Humanities Institute, made 
possible by a generous $10 
million gift. The Institute 
will not offer classes, as the 
department would. It would 
simply host interdisciplin- 
ary events for Hopkins fac- 
ulty and students. 

The Editorial Board un- 
equivocally does not sup- 
port the disbanding of the 
Humanities Center and 
questions why the Hu- 
manities Institute could be 
considered to take its place, 
as it would do nothing that 
the Humanities Center 
doesn’t already do. In fact, 
it does less. We wonder 
why the money given to 
establish the Institute was 
not instead donated to the 
Humanities Center to help 
provide more _ resources 
and programs for its stu- 
dents, some of whose proj- 
ects are groundbreaking. 

One of Daniels’s goals in 
his Ten by Twenty plan is 
to create more opportuni- 
ties for cross-disciplinary 
projects and collaboration 
between departments. The 
Editorial Board strongly 
endorses the Humanities 


Center as the gold standard 


for this goal because it is 
one of the few interdisci- 
plinary departments at 
Hopkins. : 
We do not understand 
why the University would 
consider eliminating a de- 
partment that puts it one 
step closer to accomplishing 
its President's stated goals. 
The Humanities Center is 
a necessary part of the Hop- 
kins community. If it were 
to be eliminated following 
the Spring 2017 semester, all 
current graduate students 
would be grandfathered 
into other departments and 


would still graduate with 
the degree they intended to 
receive. However, a degree 
from a defunct institution is 
worth less, especially from a 
humanistic standpoint, than 
from a vibrant one. 

Similarly, current Hu- 
manities Center professors 
would be funneled into oth- 
er departments where they 
would “best fit.” It is unclear 
whether the departments 
would hire other professors 
to replace them, and as a 
result, there could be fewer 
tenure-track humanities fac- 
ulty lines at Hopkins. 

Many undergraduates 
rely on the Humanities Cen- 
ter to provide them with 
more resources and a home 
in a big research university 
like Hopkins, where about 
two thirds of majors are in 
STEM fields. Abolishing the 
Center would set a danger- 
ous precedent and directly 
contradicts the University’s 
admirable goal of showing 
support for the humanities. 

Graduate students, pro- 


fessors, undergraduates 
associated with the depart- 
ment — and even Dean 


Wendland herself — seem 
to all suffer from a lack of 
clarity concerning the pro- 
cess. The University should 
be more transparent, espe- 
cially when it makes such 
critical decisons. 

And on top of all this 
confusion, it is unclear when 
the final report will be re- 
leased and when the fina 
decision will be made. TI 
Editorial Board suggests 
that the University release 
more information about the 
process as a whole, includ- 
ing a potential timeline. 

Eliminating the Humani- 
ties Center would be a mis- 
take. The Center directly 
benefits the humanities at 
the University and repre- 
sents a refuge for students in 
an environment of a STEM- 
dominated school. 

The Editorial Board 
stands in solidarity with the 
faculty and students of the 
Humanities Center. 


Why College Republicans should 


The JHU College Repub- 
licans released an official 
statement on Sept. 26 en- 
dorsing Republican presi- 
dential candidate Donald 
' Trump. The one-paragraph 
brief was posted on their 
Facebook page and garnered 
significant critical _atten- 
tion from the student body. 
Three weeks later, the Col- 
lege Republicans posted a 
longer statement explain- 
ing their decision, citing 
Trump’s experience as a 
negotiator and his tendency 
to be critical of both sides of 
the political aisle as qualities 
that bolster his candidacy. 
The statement then took a 
contradictory and confusing 
turn when the group did not 
encourage students to vote 
for Trump despite their en- 
dorsement 

While the College Re- 
publicans admirably want 
to protect the free speech of 
Trump supporters on cam- 
pus, the uncertainty that 
pervades the second post re- 
flects a worrying trend. The 
Editorial Board recognizes 
that being a Trump sup- 
porter on a college campus 
is difficult. But the lack of a 
pro-Trump voice to counter- 
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speak to us 


act the. political mainstream 
has precluded the paper 
from covering the presiden- 
tial election as fairly as we 
would like. We hope that 
College Republicans will 
trust The News-Letter in the 
future because it is part of 
our mission to ensure that 
all student voices are given 
the chance to be heard. 

Aside from this vague 
statement, though, College 
Republicans has refused to 
clarify their position fur- 
ther. The News-Letter’s News 
& Features section has re- 
peatedly reached out to the 
group for over a month, and 
we, the Editorial Board, find 
their silence concerning. 

The rise of Trump has 
fostered a growing distrust 
in the media and journal- 
ists in American society. As 
student journalists, we find 
this trend alarming. The last 
thing the United States needs: 
is a more polarized political 
landscape. After reaching 
out to both the board and 
individual members of the 
club, our reporters were ig- 
nored or deflected. Since the 
statements were undeniably 
campus news, our paper 
was obligated to cover the 


endorsement because of its 
controversial nature and the 
resulting backlash. 

This situation is reminis- 
cent of our recent attempt to 
run a news article about the 
new Chapter Assessment 
Program (CAP) program im- 
plemented this year by the 
Office of Fraternity and So- 
rority Life. CAP ranks Greek 
organizations based on 
University-decided criteria. 
The program is unpopular 
among some students, but 
the News & Features team 
was unable to get a single 
member of Greek Life to go 
on the record criticizing it. 
That week, The News-Letter 
ran a similar editorial that 
expressed understanding of 
the reluctance to speak out, 
but called on Greek Life to 
voice their opinions hon- 
estly and openly with us. If 
students feel uncomfortable 
speaking frankly to their 
student newspaper, free 
speech becomes threatened. 

The News-Letter cher- 
ishes its core mission of 
providing a fair and inclu- 
sive record of what hap- 
pens at Hopkins. We want 
to continue striving for 
that goal. 
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OPINIONS 
The Board of Trustees and the anti-apartheid protests of the 1960s 
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Students occupied campus quads during the anti-apartheid protests of the 1980s. 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


he Hopkins Board of 

Trustee notes are only 

available 25 years af- 

ter they are written; 

Therefore, only  re- 
cords before 1991 are available. 
From 1985 until 1987, Hopkins 
undergraduates, graduate stu- 
dents and a few faculty protested 
the University’s investment in 
apartheid South Africa by erect- 
ing mock shanty towns around 
campus under “the Coalition for 
a Free South Africa.” 

Only in the past few years 
have the Board of Trustees’ notes 
become public. They illuminate 
how the Board responded to stu- 
dent protest as well as how they 
reckoned with the morality of 
investing in a violent, white su- 
premacist separatist state. They 
serve as valuable lessons for any 
current student activists. 

The Board of Trustees is 
charged with “exercising fidu- 
ciary responsibility for advanc- 


_ ing Johns Hopkins’ mission and 


goals in-a sustainable manner, 
through wise stewardship of all 
of its resources for the common 
good and for generations to 
come.” From reading the 1980s 
notes, it is clear that the Board 
of Trustees seemed to have little 
regard for the “common good” 


The Big Four 


rospective students 

on campus tours of- 

ten hear references 

to the “Big Four” in 

relation to student ac- 
tivities at Hopkins. This is not 
a reference to the top consult- 
ing firms that entrepreneurship 
and management minors seek 
employment at; It refers to four 
large student-led organizations 
that plan events and programs 
for the Hopkins community: the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium (MSE), the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS), Spring Fair 
and the Hopkins Organization 
of Programming (HOP). These 
organizations contribute toward 
building community and tradi- 
tions on the Homewood campus. 

Faced with the reputation 
that school spirit at Hopkins is 
lacking, the resources provided 
to these organizations are part 
of a mandate to promote creative 
-and innovative ways to improve 
the Hopkins experience. 

Earlier in the month, The 
News-Letter covered Hoptober- 
fest events that took place dur- 
ing the first week of October (see 
“Hopkins welcomes autumn 
with Hoptoberfest,” Oct. 13). 
‘Many might be unaware that the 
Hoptoberfest committee is in- 
dependent from the HOP.— the 
frequent use of the word “Hop” 


could be confusing. Some have 


‘also mentioned in passing that 
‘Hoptoberfest was initially cre- 
“ated by members of the HOP and 
that both organizations have sig- 
“nificant personnel crossover. 

Regardless of whether that 
‘is true, this reflects a concern- 
‘ing uncertainty and ambigu- 
ity about what our main student 
programming organizations do. 
Arguably this is a problem that 
‘the HOP and Hoptoberfest face 


more often than Spring Fair, MSE 
_ or FAS. While the latter thre 
/yBanizations have a clear series of, resources) should have access to 


e Or- 


part of its charge. It is obvious 
that only through extreme ac- 
tion could students hope to ef- 
fect any change. 

Initially, in 1985, the Board of 
Trustees only briefly mentioned 
the student protesters. They were 
annoyances whose presence was 
easy enough to ignore. The mor- 
al issues of apartheid were not 
brought up in the 1985 notes. Uni- 
versity President Steven Muller 
at one time warns the Board that 
students will continue to ques- 
tion apartheid without offering 
any commentary on investment. 
It wasn't ussntil the spring of 
1986 when three Hopkins Delta 
Upsilon fraternity brothers fire- 
bombed the mock shanty towns 
(luckily not killing or seriously 
injuring anyone) that the press 
took notice of the protesters. 

The attempted murder of the 
protesters galvanized the press 
and student activists on cam- 
pus, but it also pushed Muller. 
As reported by The News-Letter, 
student protesters found files 
on themselves along with news- 
paper clippings in the Office of 
Financial Aid; The administra- 
tion was tracking their move- 
ments. In August 1986, Muller 
and the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees prohib- 
ited “unauthorized structures on 
campus.” 


This decree facilitated the ar- 
rest of 14 student activists on Sept. 
29, 1986. During this arrest, at 
least one female student reported 
being sexually harassed by police 
officers and security guards, as 
reported by The News-Letter. The 
Board of Trustees responded to 
this PR nightmare in their notes 
by trying to find the best way to 
both quiet student protesters and 
avoid bad press. 

Unfortunately for the Board, 
many members of the faculty 
now were on the side of the stu- 
dents. In one of the most illu- 
minating notes on Oct. 2, 1986, 
Muller told the Board that if “fac- 
ulty members would join with 
students... such a circumstance 
would be non-survivable.” 

With the threat of a faculty- 
student alliance and the possi- 
bility of more bad PR, on Oct. 26, 
1986, the Board instituted a selec- 
tive divestment resolution — a 
good PR move, but not enough 
for the protesters, who wanted 
full divestment. From my limited 
access to the notes, it appears that 
the Board incrementally divested 
over the next few years and the 
protests petered out. 

If the Board currently main- 
tains the same culture and goals 
as it did in the 1980s, students can 
only hope for change through 
extreme action, such as sleeping 
outside in tents for months in 
order to cause bad press for the 
University. Until student lives 
were put in danger and the Uni- 
versity suffered bad press after 
having their own students arrest- 
ed, the Board of Trustees actively 
ignored student protests and the 
letters and petitions sent to them. 
Any moral appeal will only fall 
on deaf ears. Only affecting the 


. . . . | 
University’s reputation will cause | 


any change. 


in the 1980s not been willing to be 
arrested, would the Board acqui- 
esce to even selective divestment. 
Similarly, only the alliance of 


faculty and students caused the 
Board members to fear a “non- 
survivable” situation with re- 
gards to their investments. 

I do wonder what the 1980s 
Board members think now about 
their investment in the violent 
and deadly apartheid system and 
the ensuing student response. At 
least 13 of the members from 1987 
currently serve on the Board, and 
there is currently a student ap- 
peal from the group Refuel Our 
Future for the Board to divest 
from fossil fuel companies given 


’ 
With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


the perilous state of our Earth. I 
hope that the Board listens to Re- 
fuel Our Future and other activ- 
ist groups, but I believe that stu- 
dent activists must take lessons 
from our predecessors in the 
1980s. Should the current Board 
of Trustees follow the path of the 
1980s Board, only putting stu- 
dents’ lives on the line will move 
them to do anything. 


Emeline Armitage is a junior 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


Students need to understand 
Asian-American struggles 


By ALLISON JIANG 


n recent years, a great deal 
of emphasis has been placed 
on issues of race. Not only 
are we challenging the in- 
tegrity of deeply-rooted in- 


| stitutions like the police and the 
| entertainment industry regard- 


ing race, but we are also opening 
dialogues about systemic racism 
in the smallest aspects of our so- 
ciety. Recently, programs focus- 
ing on these issues, like the one 
at Clark University introducing 
freshmen to the dangers of subtle 
microaggressions, have drawn a 
lot of attention. 

The plight of Asian Ameri- 
cans is getting more visibility 
with such discussions, but there 
is still the harmful ‘model mi- 
nority’ stereotype that persists. 
Asian-American experiences 


| are often dismissed because of 


the perception that they are not 


| actively discriminated against; 
I doubt, had the brave students | 


They are seen as the quiet, hard- 
working, academically inclined 
and wealthy minority. 

There are only negative ste- 
reotypes. I will always think 


organizations need to be more transparent 


events to put on, the former two 
are more flexible with how they 
use funds, whether it is through 
regular programs such as First 
Sunday Stindaes or through co- 
sponsorships with other organi- 
zations. 

What exactly is wrong with 
uncertainty and ambiguity in 
student programming? This 
question can be answered by ex- 
amining how we value transpar- 
ency and accountability. Some 
student organizations have la- 
mented how their budget and 


available resources have been. 


cut. Some other student orga- 
nizations may not even be fully 
aware of their own budgets. At- 
tempts to ask members of the Big 
Four (and Hoptoberfest, most re- 
cently) about their budgets often 
elicits a secretive non-response 
‘as if one is asking for nuclear 
codes or state secrets. 

One member once shared 
that the rationale behind not 
releasing budgetary informa- 
tion was “to prevent people 
who didn’t like [the event] from 
seeing it the wrong way.” This 
makes no sense. In the absence 
of clear expectations as to what 
these organizations must do in 
order to build community (say, 
plan a series of weekly sympo- 
sium events), the flip-side of a 
top-down framework for ac- 
tion is a clear and robust plan 
to measure bottom-up account- 
ability to prevent cronyism and 
corruption. 

Objectively, there is really no 
good reason that the budgets of 


_ these organizations should not 


be public information. Consider- 
ing that these organizations are 
using University resources (be it 
from the Dean of Student Life’s 
office or the Parent’s Fund, etc.) to 
fulfil their mandate of improving 
the student experience, it intui- 
tively follows that students (who 
themselves and through their 
parents have contributed these 


information about how these re- 
sources are being used. 

This isn’t even an argument 
about whether all students 
should have the right to influ- 
ence how these resources are 
being used. That would relate 
to the recruitment procedures 
for these organizations, a sepa- 
rate subject altogether. Instead, 
this relates to whether students 
have the right to access informa- 
tion about what these resources 
are. If we desire our Hopkins 
community to be informed and 
engaged citizens in this election 
season, surely our own institu- 
tions should reflect the transpar- 
ency and accountability that we 
consider crucial to our values. 

Why does no one seem to care 
about the absence of checks and 
balances when it comes to these 
student organizations? Navi- 
gating the complex bureaucracy 
of student organizations is of- 
ten not something on the typi- 


cal student’s radar. What these : 


organizations do, or fail to do, 
has little impact on the current 
state of the student experience. 
When building from a low base, 
organizations can afford 'to be 
loose with their expectations. 
After all, if attendance at an 
event is poor, organizers can 
attribute the turnout to “poor 
school spirit” or “disengaged stu- 
dents” instead of applying a rig- 
orous assessment of whether an 
event had the potential to be bet- 
ter or whether resources could 


have been better spent in another _ 


way. In some sense, organizers 
(likely unintentionally) leverage 
information asymmetries to rein- 
force mediocre student program- 
ming instead of establishing a vi- 
sion of excellence. Students don’t 
know better. “ts 
Nevertheless, one cannot 
be too harsh on the organizers 


either. They are also students: 


who have only known the Hop-. 
kins experience. The HOP has 
apparently flown its officers to 


regional student programming 
conferences in the past. The 
idea behind this is decent, but 
the seeming absence of tangible 
improvement or follow-up sug- 
gests that this is nothing but an- 
other misuse and misallocation 
of resources, 

This relates to one particu- 
larly irksome thing, an irritation 
others may or may not share: the 
long lines every single time one 
of the large student organizations 
gives out a free shirt. Apart from 
inefficiency, one has to wonder 
whether the organizing team 
generously helps themselves to a 
set of their own giveaways. This 
is not to say that those who invest 
in putting on an event should not 
reap the rewards of doing so. But 
it would certainly be easier to ac- 
cept rather than lament the good 


- work of these student-led teams 


if we had a more transparent and 
accountable system. 

One has to wonder if there 
are sufficient resources to give 
everyone on this campus a free 
shirt. Based on back-of-the-en- 
velope calculations from ball- 
park figures at the 1876 Lead- 


ership Weekend, this seems 


realistic. However, until infor- 


. Mation is easily accessible, the 


student standing in line for a 
free shirt would never know 
what is possible. 

Change may be hard to 
come by. Ultimately, one may 
even argue that long lines have 
themselves become tradition. 
But standing in line for a free 
giveaway while simultaneously 
holding a book to study for to- 
morrow’s calculus midterm is 
a rather unfortunate tradition. 
This is not a proper representa- 
tion of the amount of resources 
that our Hopkins community 
already invests in the student 


experience. We can do better. _ 


Tommy Koh is a junior in the 
departments of political science, 
psychology and social policy. — 


bee eek ah 


everything I do is either an 
exception, a purposeful and 
rebellious deviation from the 
constraints of my skin color or 
is a defeat, a concession to the 
caricature that society expects 
me to adhere to, a source of re- 
gret and lost opportunity. 

The model minority stereo- 
type has effectively turned me 
into a walking dichotomy, a 
thing that doesn’t belong any- 
where, that no matter how hard 
she tries, will never be quite 
right. Even in realizing that I 
am no longer ashamed of my 
Asian-American identity, I ac- 
cept that I am resigned to a life 
constantly on tenterhooks, of 
feeling too much of or too little 
of and of trying to grasp onto a 
“quite right” that is just not en- 
coded into my DNA. 

There are those who resist the 
concept of microracism think 
that by delving so far into the 
minutia of our daily lives, we 
are grasping at straws, that if the 
term “micro” can be applied to 
any concept it is not legitimate or 
worthy of investigation, that we 
are just looking for new ways to 
be offended. 

But it cannot be denied any 
further that language is a lens 
through which we subconscious- 
ly navigate the world, and that 
the ways in which we use lan- 
guage today very much excludes 
and erases minorities. The fact 
that prejudice is so deeply in- 
grained in our society that it ap- 
pears in the littlest places is very 
worthy of investigation; It will 
be very difficult for minorities to 
completely assimilate if racism is 
woven into the daily fabric of all 
of their lives. 

Most importantly, what 
many people don’t seem to un- 
derstand is that it has nothing 
to do with the content of the as- 
sumption and everything to do 
with the act of assuming, that 
after being erased and drawn in 
over and over again, it becomes 
very hard to answer the ques- 
tion, “Why are you so angry?” 

What they don’t understand 
is that all we want is to be seen 
and not be passed over, for our 
stories not to be assumed, our 


livelihoods, passions, likes, dis- ~ 


likes and complexities to be re- 
duced in one glance. They will 
never know the tedium of auto- 
matically counting the number 
of Asians in any given room, of 
learning to calculate what kind 
of person you will be based on: 
the answer to that, of having to 
be hyper-aware of your every 
action in a desperate attempt to 
push away the walls of a box. 
What they don’t understand 
is that constantly feeling like 
you have to prove yourself is 
physically exhausting, that at 
the end of the day when we 
are by ourselves we must pain- 
fully pluck off our disguises and 
we go to sleep more tired than 
you. Every time you tell me you 
thought I was premed at first, 
my heart gets so heavy I can 
hardly stand it and that some- 
times, in a crowded room I want 
to scream louder than my lungs 
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Events in Baltimore A weekend in the life of Sarah Harrison Smith 


this weekend 
Thursday 


AVAM’s Free Fall Halloween Celebration, 
American Visionary Arts Museum, 
> p.m. - 7 p.m. 
As part of Free Fall Baltimore, AVAM is hosting 
many fun activities this Thursday night for, you 
guessed it, a grand total of $0! There will be a 
lantern-making workshop (materials provided 
but BYO jar), a bike ride, free admission to the 
museum, a showing of Young Frankenstein, and 
more. Free. 


| 


By HANNAH MELTON 
For Zhe News-Letter 


“What I most want to 
do on the weekend is grab 
some time with a book in 
bed,” Professor Sarah Har- 
rison Smith said. 

This semester, Professor 


| Smith, the former man- 


aging editor at The New 
York Times Magazine, is 
teaching two courses in 
the Writing Seminars De- 
partment: “Blogging about 
Food and Culture” and 
“Writing about the Arts.” 

Her current weekend 
endeavor? A biography 
of the art critic John 
Ruskin, authored by Tim 
Hilton. 

“T found it at the Little 


| Free Library at Belvedere 


Square. I’ve been fasci- 

nated by it,” she said. 
Smith harbors a deep 

interest in the Victori- 


| ans’ ability to be produc- 
| tive. 


“John Ruskin wrote 


| over 250 books in his life,” 


Baltimore Bike Party: Halloween Ride, 
St. Mary’s Park, 
6:30 p.m. 

Ever wondered what it would be like if Bike Party. 
were spookier? Come find out this Friday. Ride 
like you're riding with the hordes of Beelzebub 
himself, leaving from St. Mary’s Park as always 

and ending at De Kleine Duivel. Free. 


HalloWhat Party, The Crown, 9 p.m. 


‘What Weekly and Lineup Room present a cos- ~~ 


The rise of the indie bookstore 


tume party at the Crown! Featuring Joy Postell, 

DJ Amen Ra (Shade 45), DJ Logicoma, DJ Moose- | 

Jaw, and Bond St. District. $5 with a costume, 
$10 without. 


Saturday 


MICA Halloween Party: Harry Potter, 
MICA Main Building, 8 p.m. 
Head on over to MICA for their annual Halloween 
party! This year’s theme is Harry Potter. There 
“will be dancing and a costume contest. Make 
sure to bring your ID. 
$5 for non-MICA students. 


Baltimore Halloween Masquerade Ball, 
De Kleine Duivel, 9:30 p.m. 
~ Come to tear it up in masquerade masks at 
Baltimore's best monthly dance party. Featur- 
ing DJ Cian Noteman, new cocktails, smoke 
machines and intrigue. $5. 


Sunday 


Dia de los Muertos Community Celebra- 
tion, The Walters Museum, 
12 p.m. - 3 p.m. 

From now until the end of the event, the ofrenda, 
or altar, al The Walters is open to anyone who 
wishes to commemorate a loved one with a photo 
or item. On Sunday, there will be art lessons on 
how to make paper marigolds and ofrendas, as 
well as a dance exhibition from | p.m. - 2 p.m. 
The event is free. 


{) 


she said. “The only child 
of two ambitious parents, 
his intellectual abilities 
were significant, but he 
put so much pressure on 
himself that he often had 
nervous breakdowns... 
[His biography] is a warn- 
ing to myself as a parent 


| and a professor.” 


Spending a_ peaceful 
weekend reading is no 
easy feat for Smith. The 


| mother of three often finds 


her weekends consumed 


| by playing chauffeur. 


“Family life is busy 
with sports and other ac- 


By NEHAL AGGARWAL 
For The News-Letter 


Baltimore is a _ha- 
ven for readers looking 
to discover bookstores 
apart from fiendish chain 
stores. Let’s start in Sta- 
tion North, currently one 
of the hubs of Baltimore’s 
art scene, as the neigh- 
borhood holds MICA, 
the Copy Cat Building, 
and the only alley in Bal- 
timore where graffiti is 
legal. 

Red Emma’s is a self- 
pronounced radical book- 
store in Station North. 
They keep their prices 
low enough that anyone 
can buy their food and 
drink and, consequently, 
the crowd that frequents 
the establishment is very 
diverse. The bookstore 
looks like a renovated 
warehouse, and the space 
is divided in two; a café 
and a bookstore. 

The bar is centrally 
located, and most of the 
baristas are interesting 
conversationalists. Red 
Emma’s is open to all, 
giving aspiring  writ- 
ers in the café plenty of 
people-watching _activ- 
ity for inspiration. The 
store’s range of literature 
stretches from the niche 
to the bestselling. 

Red Emma's also 
hosts events every week 


that discuss not only so- 


cial justice and change 
in Baltimore, but also 
showcase the work of lo- 
cal artists. 

“The intention of Red 
Emma’s has always been 
to make a space for peo- 
ple to come together, or- 
ganize and learn from 
each other and learn 
something about radical- 
ization and revolutions,” 
K. Froome, a two-year 


staff member sporting a 


tivities,” she said. 

Nevertheless, Smith 
and her husband, David 
Yezzi, associate profes- 
sor and department chair 
of Writing Seminars, still 
manage to attend some of 
Baltimore's cultural events. 

“My husband and I are 
both writers and editors,” 
she said. “My husband of- 
ten wants to see opera at 
The Charles or a play if we 
can fit these treats between 
shuttling kids.” 

From the sounds of it, 
Smith’s kids are hardly 
glued to their devices. 

“Like most parents, 
negotiating screen time 
with our kids is a constant 
battle, but on weekends we 
give up the fight a bit to get 
a few extra hours of sleep 
or hanging-out time,” she 
said. 

Some of her kids partic- 
ipate in the free music ed- 
ucation program through 
the Baltimore School of 
Music and take advantage 
of this program on the 
weekend, but Smith says 
they also have to juggle 
it with soccer and cross 
country. If the day allows, 
the family goes fora swim 
at the University’s pool. 
With such a busy schedule 
comes winners and losers. 

“At the moment, music 
is losing,” Smith said. 

As far as autumn ac- 
tivities go, Smith is keen 
to go outside and see the 
fall colors. 

“We've been meaning 
to go for a hike around 
Lake Roland,” she siad. 
Unfortunately, Smith said 


buzz cut and tiger tattoo, 
said. 

Every neighborhood 
that makes up the city of 
Baltimore has multiple 
bookstores that hold an 
individual __ personality. 
Hampden is no excep- 
tion. 

Atomic Bookstore in 
Hampden is tucked into 
a small street that’s jam- 
packed with thrift stores. 
The store makes up for 
its relatively small size 
with its robust personal- 
ity. The bookstore staff 
makes hilarious off-color 
jokes, and if you ever 
strike up a conversation 
don’t be surprised by 
how many you hear. 

Benn Ray, who has 
owned Atomic Books 
for the past 15 years, de- 
scribed the store’s mis- 
sion as appealing to the 
“DIY community in Bal- 
timore.” 

He stated that the 
store carries magazines, 
graphic novels and com- 
ics because they place 
emphasis on carrying 
self-published and inde- 
pendent writers. This ex- 
plains why some of the 
books they carry might 
be so expensive. Howev- 
er, there is also a cart at 
the front of the store that 
has books on sale for $3 
or less. | 

Another cool aspect of 
the bookstore is the bar in 
the back. Eightbar is used 
as the setting for many 
book, comic and art club 
meetings, in addition to 
readings that the store 
occasionally hosts. 

A few miles north, Ivy 
Bookshop is a stark con- 
trast from Atomic Books, 
Set in the swanky Mt. 
Washington —_ neighbor- 
hood, Ivy Bookshop is 
classy and sassy. It has 
elegant wearer shelves 


COURTESY OF SARAH HARRISON SMITH 


Professor Smith instructs two courses this semester at Hopkins. 


that her family’s busy 
schedule hasn't given 
them a chance. 

“In fall, there’s a lot of 
leaf work to be done in 
our garden. Sometimes we 
have unexpected outings 
when our dog escapes.” 

Like Hopkins _ stu- 
dents, the Smith children 
spend plenty of time 
studying on Sundays. 

“We always go out for 
dinner on Sunday night. 
It’s often the Dizz in 
Hampden, sometimes fol- 
lowed by the Charmery.” 

Teaching a class on 
food blogging begs a 
fondness for culinary 


Yee 


DOKS.. ART FOVBY: Comicg 


in 


pursuits, and Smith 
doesn’t disappoint. 

“T also love cooking 
for friends, and though 
it doesn’t happen every 
weekend we often have 
parties,” she said. 

Her affinity for good 
food gives her author- 
ity in the classroom. She 
speaks knowledgeably 
about many cuisines and 
shares personal insights 
on various cookbooks. 

“Having moved from 
New York to Baltimore a 
few years ago, we finally 
have a real dining room,” 
Smith said, “and I’m ex- 


Baltimore 
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Atomic Books is an independent bookstore located in Hampden. 


piled high with books. 

You wouldn’t consider 
the bookstore sassy until 
you had attend one of the 
readings held here. The 
authors who read at The | 
Ivy are engaging, funny 
and proud to voice their 
opinions. 

Additionally, Ivy 
Bookshop provides a 
space to meet for over 
eighty book clubs in Bal- 
timore. They also hold 
events, such as readings 
of work by local authors 
and professors. The Ivy 
Bookshop keeps prices 
low because they recog- 
nize that not everyone 
wants to pay over $20 
for a hardcover. They 
work in conjunction with 
Enoch Pratt Library to 
give all Baltimoreans ac- 
cess to affordable and 
varied books, 

Perhaps the clearest 
manifestation of Bal- 
timore’s love of litera- 
ture is The Book Thing, 


which tragically burned 
down last year. While it 
was still standing, The 
Book Thing was an aban- 
doned warehouse that 
was turned into a place 
for readers to exchange 
books for free. 

Through this — ex- 
change people from <all 
over Baltimore could 
read books on a wider | 
variety of topics. Think 
of it like a citywide li- 
brary that operates on 
an entirely pro bono ba- 
sis. After the devastating 
news of the fire spread, 
the city’s inhabitants im- 
mediately started fund- 
ing efforts to bring back 
The Book Thing. 

Bookstores in Balti- 
more arent just stores, 
they're a community 
of writers, readers and 
literary artists. You too 
could meet these eclectic 
bibliophiles if you step 
into the world of inde- 
‘pendent bookstore. 
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Remembering the murder of Rex T. Chao Girl on the Train film 
lails to outdo book 


A statue commemorating Rex T. 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


It is very nearly Hal- 
loween and in the spirit 
of the season The News- 
Letter’s Arts & Entertain- 
ment section is bringing 
you a little something 
to go with the variety of 
candy, tasteless costumes 
and excessive imbibing 
of alcoholic beverages. 
What is this gift that The 
News-Letter might be of- 
fering you? Well, murder 
of course, but not just any 
murder: a: Hopkins mur- 
der. 

On N. Charles Street, 
near the southern edge of 
campus, there is a statue 
of a violin player, seated 
with his instrument at 
rest. The statue, which 
has the air of an attempt 
to sell Hopkins’ arts cre- 
dentials, is slightly over- 


mmmererrshadowed by its larger 


and considerably more 
interesting neighbors in 
the Baltimore Museum of 
Art’s Sculpture Garden. 
However, that statue is 
no mere underwhelm- 
ing Hopkins propaganda 
piece — it is a memorial 
to a murder victim whose 
case was rife with politics, 
love and jealousy. 

In the spring of 1996 
Rex T. Chao was in his 
second year at Hopkins. 
Chao was a talented vio- 
linist who played in the 
Hopkins orchestra and a 
rising star within the Col- 
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if 


Chao stands on N. Charles Street, depicting Chao with his violin. 


lege Republican commu- 
nity. Indeed, on the night 
of April 10, 1996, he was 
elected chairman of Hop- 
kins’ College Republican 
club an _ institution 
known today for endors- 
ing Donald Trump. 

However, on that same 
night, Chao was mur- 
dered by former friend 
and Hopkins graduate 
Robert J. Harwood, Jr., a 
fellow Reagan Youth who 
had recently completed 
his chemistry degree. 
Both young men were 
the sort of intelligent, tal- 
ented and conservative 
students that Hopkins 
has been skillfully craft- 
ing for the last 140 years. 
Thus, this murder raises a 
number of questions, the 
most significant of which 
is “Why?” 

The superficial details 
of this crime are bizarre, 
and they only become 
more so when one delves 
into the salacious details. 
The events that led Har- 
wood to shoot Chao dead, 
in the middle of campus 
no less, are reminiscent 
of an episode of Degrassi 
or another mediocre soap 
opera, albeit one which 


does not star a paraplegic | 
Drake. As The Baltimore | 
Sun reported the day after | 


the shooting, “love .and | 


politics” were the mo- 
tives, as well as an alleged 
sexual assault and an ap- 
parent obsession. 

To back things up a 


The Barnstormers reach 
new high with humors 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The Barnstormers 
present Rumors, a farce 
by Neil Simon, this week- 
end in Mattin Center’s 
Smirnow Theater. Rumors 
centers on five hysteri- 
cal couples whose lives 
intersect on one absurd 
night at a swanky New 
York residence. The News- 
Letter attended a dress 
rehearsal of the show on 
Tuesday night. The show 
was produced by junior 
Gillian Lelchuck and di- 
rected by guest-director 
Jeffrey M. Cordell. 

Four couples arrive at 
the home of Charlie and 
Myra Brock for a tenth- 
anniversary party only 
to find Myra missing, 
Charlie with a gunshot 
wound to the ear and 
all of the servants gone. 
In order to explain these 
strange occurrences 
without admitting that 
Charlie may have tried 
to commit suicide, each 
of the couples becomes 
drawn into an increas- 
‘ ingly elaborate set of 


deceptions which wrap 
around the plot of the 
farce. 

The first couple to ar- 
rive is:the Gormans — 
Ken, an eminently logical 
lawyer (freshman Carver 
Bain) and Chris (sopho- 


“more Octavia Fitzmau- 


rice), his flighty wife who 
is desperately in need of a 
cigarette. Next up are an 
emotional and constantly 
combusting Lenny (soph- 
omore David Gumino) 
and drily humorous gos- 
sip Claire Ganz, (fresh- 
man Maya Singh Sharkey) 
who arrive after a car ac- 
cident in their new BMW. 
Next’ are a polite psy- 
chologist, Dr. Ernie Cu- 
sack (freshman Sebastian 
Durfee), and his erratic 
and eccentric wife Cookie 
(sophomore Brenda Que- 
sada). Then there is an 
aspiring state politician, 
Glenn (senior Zachary 
King), and quartz-crystal- 
loving Cassie (freshman 
Sinclaire Schaefer), Later 


on, two policemen arrive, 


Officer Welch (junior Ian 
Stark) and Officer Pud- 
ney, (sophomore Natalie 
(See RUMORS, pace BS 


bit, Harwood and Chao 
emerged from two very 
different backgrounds. 
Having come from a 
working class Rhode Is- 
land town, Harwood rose 
up against economic ad- 
versity armed with intel- 
ligence and work ethic. 
Chao was decidedly more 
well heeled but no less 
talented. Coming to Hop- 
kins from Long Island, 
the skilled violinist and 
capable mind was the son 
of a successful business- 
man. 

The two had a shared 
interest in conservative 
politics and discovered 
one another through the 
College Republican club 
when Chao was a fresh- 
man and Harwood a ju- 
nior. The two formed a 
tight bond, which seemed 
to be purely fraternal. 
However, emails between 
the two revealed another 
dimension to their rela- 
tionship, one that was de- 
cidedly more romantic. 

The Washington Post 


quoted an email in their 
coverage of the murder in 
which Chao wrote to Har- 
wood, “We once again 
revealed and expressed 
ourselves to deeper levels 
and found profound joy 
in our bond.” 

Later, in a 1997 inter- 
view with The Washington 
Post, one of Harwood’s at- 
torneys, David Gervasini, 
said there had been, “some 
sexual contact between 
the two. But I don’t believe 
they were gay lovers.” 

Gervasini declined to 
further discuss the nature 
of Chao and Harwood’s 
relationship. However, 
after Harwood visited 
Chao’s home over the 
New Year’s weekend at 
the onset of 1996, their re- 
lationship soured. 


Chao, who was still at- | 


tending Hopkins, broke 
off his relationship with 
the newly graduated Har- 
wood. The latter was not 
pleased with this decision 
and continued to con- 
tact Chao via phone and 
email, at one point saying 
that Chao’s “superficial in- 
volvement” with his girl- 
friend was preventing the 
two from being together. 
In mid-February 


of | 
1996, Chao informed then | 


Dean of Students Susan | 


Boswell that Harwood 
was harassing him. One 
month later, Chao told 
her that Harwood owned 
a gun. Boswell took ac- 
tion, contacting Harwood 
and requiring him to tell 
campus officials when he 
planned to be on campus. 
Following Boswell’s 
rules, Harwood informed 
University officials that 
he would be on campus 
SEE MURDER, pace B5 


By NEHAL AGGARWAI 
Ke Di The Vews-Letter 


They always say the 
book is better than the 
movie, and sadly that 
holds true for the much 
anticipated The Girl on 
the Train. 

While reading the novel 
by Paula Hawkins in Delhi 
this summer, I found my- 
self ignoring my 6 am. 
alarm and staying up until 
3 a.m., turning page after 
page. I even read it during 
the hours in my intern- 
ship when I found myself 
idle, fearful that my boss 
would disapprove. Luck- 
ily for me my boss loved 
the book as much as I did, 
and I wound up finishing 
the almost 400-page novel 
in just three days. 

The film is the latest 
for Emily Blunt who pre- 
viously starred in block- 
buster Edge of Tomorrow 
with Tom Cruise and is 
currently working on 
two animated features 
aimed towards younger 
audiences (Animal Crack- 
ers and My Little Pony: 
The Move). There have 
also been rumors that 
she'll be reprising the 
role of Kate Macer in a 
sequel to the critically- 
acclaimed Sicario. 

In the novel, Paula 
Hawkins tells the rivet- 


| ing story of Rachel Wat- 
| son, a divorced alcoholic 


who is unable to move 
on from the past. Every 
morning she rides the 
train into London, pass- 
ing by not only her own 
house — the house her 


| ex-husband, Tom Wat- 


son, now lives in with his 
new wife and daughter 
— but also the house of a 
couple, Megan and Scott 
Hipwell, that Rachel has 
been observing. The cou- 
ple is everything Rachel 
wants in a marriage be- 
cause they just seem so 
happy together — from 
afar. Things take a turn 
for the worse when Me- 
gan is murdered, and Ra- 
chel, unable to remember 
the events surrounding 
the murder, believes she 
could have committed 
the crime. She goes on 
a quest to find out more, 
revealing many facets of 
her own past along the 
way. 

It sounds like a great 
book right? Guess what, 
it is. 1 mean The New York 
Times did list it in the top 
five on their Fiction Best 
Sellers 2015 list. When 
I heard they were mak- 
ing a movie of the book, 
I was curious about how 
they would structure it. 

The book jumps not 
only between different 
time periods, but also 
between the perspec- 
tives of different char- 
acters. I was sure the 
director would mess 
it up somehow, and he 
did. Though the movie 
attempted to follow the 
format of the books, I’m 
not sure whether the 
jumps between timelines 
would have made sense 
to those who hadn‘t seen 
the movie. 

Furthermore, I couldn't 
understand why they 
bothered to change the 

See TRAIN, pace B4 


Movies made to complete your Halloween spirit 


By HYO JIN HA 
For The News-Letter 


Halloween is the best 
time of year to snuggle 
into bed and confront 
your worst horror mov- 
ie fears. Here are three 


| movies to prepare you 
| for the scariest season, in 


more ways than one. 
The worst monsters 
are the ones that rhyme 


| while uncovering psy- 
| chological trauma. The 


Babadook, a ~» critically- 
acclimaed 2014 Austra- 
lian horror film, revolves 
around a widow, Amelia, 
and her six-year old son, 
Samuel. Amelia tries to 
take care of her behav- 
iorally challenged son 
while —_ simultaneously 
juggling her own fester- 
ing grief and loneliness. 
This slowly accumulat- 
ing stress erupts when 
her son discovers a mys- 
terious pop-up book 
called “Mister Baba- 
dook.” The Babadook is 
playfully described in 
the book as a black, grin- 


A still from Ths Babadook, a 2014 Australian horror film that.qained tracti 


ning monster that haunts 
its victims. The more 
Amelia denies the Baba- 
dook’s existence, the 
more its power grows, 
and it is not long before 
her life spirals complete- 
ly out of control. 

The unbounded na- 
ture of the film provides 
the real terror — safety 
does not exist in day- 
time, at night, at work or 
at home. The torment is 
relentless, and the sus- 
pense steadily builds as 
Amelia tries again and 
again to escape both the 
Babadook and her own 
domestic problems. The 
Babadook is a physical 
representation of Ame- 
lia’s inability to over- 
come the loss of her hus- 
band, and the film makes 
it clear in the way its 
haunting influence never 
entirely leaves Amelia’s 
side. 

Another terrify- 
ing aspect of the film is 
the shift in roles. Un- 
like most horror movies 
where there is clear di- 


CAMILLE GRINER/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


Jennifer Kent directed the psychological horror, 7he Babadook. 


vide between the “bad 
guys” and the “good 
guys,” The Babadook does 
not fully distinguish 
between the Babadook 
and the protagonist's 
own psychological de- 
mons. What is it that you 
should really be afraid 
of? The Babadook or 
Amelia? Furthermore, 


~ of her mo’ 


does the Babadook really 
exist? 

If The Babadook isn’t 
your cup of tea, Coraline 
is a 2009 stop-motion film 
that is perfect for those 
of you who can’t handle 
overly intense horror but 
still want to be deeply dis- 
turbed. Coraline is an 11- 
year old girl who moves 
into a strange new home _ . 
and struggles to cope 
with her -boredom and 
lack of parental attention. 
Although she has bor- 
derline insane neighbors 
(two retired actresses and 
a creepy Russian acrobat) 
who are willing to enter- 
tain her, what she truly 
craves is the love from 
her constantly occupied 


_ parents. The trouble be- 


gins when she discovers 
a doorway into the Other 


_ World where her Other 


Mother, a Aaa version 
with black 


CRAIG DUFFY/CCBYND20 buttons instead of eyes, — 


on on Netflix last year. 


See HORROR FILM, pact B4 
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TRAIN, From B3 
setting from the English 
suburbs to New York. Per- 
haps it was because they 
couldn't find enough Brit- 
ish actors? Or even Amer- 
ican actors that could pull 
off an accent? However, 
the director, Tate Taylor, 
did decide to cast Em- 
ily Blunt, a British actress 
with a clear accent, for the 
lead role. 

What's better is that 
the scriptwriters decided 
to acknowledge that fact 
during a scene in which 
Blunt’s character visits 
dead Megan’s therapist. 
She points out that he has 
an accent, and he recipro- 
cates by pointing out that 
she has one too. After this 
brief exchange the writ- 
ing moves strictly back to 
the plot, without giving 
any explanation of why 
Rachel has a British ac- 
cent. 

The most disappoint- 
ing aspect, though, for 
me, was the loss of the 
meaning behind the nov- 
el. The book by Hawkins 
heavily explores relation- 
ships and how they are 
affected by both domestic 
and alcohol abuse. 

The movie, however, 
managed to fixate on 


the sexual aspects of the 
book, undoubtedly to 
entice viewers. Although 
the movie did later delve 
a little further into the 
deeper themes, it includ- 
ed a lot scenes that frank- 
ly did nothing to further 
the plot. 

Hawkins uses _ beauti- 
ful language that painted 
a clear and vivid image of 
Rachel's life, her pain, her 
regrets, her daily routine 
and her conversations with 
those around her. While 
watching the movie, | 
found myself sitting there 
listening to corny dialogue 
and watching a lot of bad 
acting. The only some- 
what commendable _per- 
formance was Blunt’s. She 
nailed the raccoon-eyed 
look, almost as well as she 
nailed the slurred speech 
of an inebriated woman. 

While many review- 
ers have compared this 
to Gone Girl, and yes they 
are similar in that they 
both have a lot of sex 
and violence, I think the 
comparison should rath- 
er be between Girl On the 
Train’s book and its film 
counterpart. Hawkins’ 
novel accomplished 
much that the movie did 
not capture. 


; sae 
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Emily Blunt stars in this lackluster adaptation of novel, Gi/ on the Train. _| 
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(Change in setting hurts Inktober helps artists draw outside the box 
bland Girl on the Train 


By JACOB TOOK 
Kor The News-Letter 


In recent years, an art 
challenge known as Ink- 
tober has become a global 
phenomenon within the 
online art community. 
The premise is simple: On 
each day for the month of 
October, artists create one 
ink drawing and post it 
on social media. 

Inktober creator Jake 
Parker, a film animator 
and artist known for his 
graphic novels, spoke 
with The News-Letter 
about how the movement 
came about. 

“IT never thought it 
would be what it is to- 
day,” Parker said. “I start- 
ed it when I was working 
at Blue Sky Studios. We 
were working on Rio. I 
needed a creative outlet, 
and I wanted to get bet- 
ter at inking. I knew that 
I could force myself to 
draw with it every day, 
and then the idea came to 
make it an art challenge 
and do a drawing a day 
every day for a month.” 

“October worked well 
with the word ink, so I 
made the word Inktober,” 
Parker continued. “I think 
Halloween is the most 
creative holiday because 
it requires people to think 
about what they’re going 
to dress up as. I like that 
creative aspect of Hallow- 
CEs 

According to Parker, 
sharing art on social me- 
dia is a large part of Ink- 
tober. Though he initially 
promoted the challenge 
on his blog, he said that 
it didn’t reach global rec- 


| ognition until the advent 


of hashtags. The first year 


only..nine.people partici- 


pated. 
“T don’t have an exact 
number, but it wasn’t a lot. 


| Year in and year out, as I 
| would come back to Oc- 
| tober again, more people 
| joined. What really made 
| it big was the hashtag. I 
| said, ‘Okay, hashtag your 


drawings with #inktober 
and post them online, 


OCTOBER 27, 2016 
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Artist Lauren Wilmshurst inked this spooky haunted house as part of the annual Inktober challenge. 


and that’s when I really 
saw it start to spread.” 

This year, over one 
million posts have so far 
been tagged #Inktober. 

“T don’t believe _ it. 
That’s really crazy to me,” 
Parker said. 

Parker also spoke 
about the nature of the 
Inktober challenge. In an 
essay on creativity, the 
artist argues that the two 
most important factors 
which produce creative 
artistic expression are 
accountability to others 
and working under con- 
straints. 

“T think that true cre- 
ativity comes because of 
constraints,” he said. “I’ve 
worked with students on 


all different levels, and™ 


every time I give them 
limitless | opportunities 
they come back with the 
least creative results. It’s 
the constraints that re- 
quire you to make the 
most that you can with 
what you have.” 

Parker says that the 
challenge and worth of 
Inktober comes from its 


Recent horror films to make your Halloween night 


HORROR FILM, From B3 
bestows her with the af- 
fection that she desires. 

Though the film starts 
off like any other ani- 
mated children’s movie, 
the dark storyline and 
its twisted characters 
soon make it very clear 
that it is meant for an 
older audience. The 
predatory nature of the 
Other Mother and the 
eerie loneliness present 
throughout the film car- 
ry psychological impli- 
cations that go beyond 
the surface level. 

The audience is given 
the impression that by div- 
ing into the Other World, 
they are also diving into 
Coraline’s subconscious. 


This blending of the real 
and the unreal has a hyp- 
notic quality, wonderfully 
executed through the ec- 
centric mix of characters 
and animation. 

The animation alone 
is noteworthy. It care- 
fully balances between 
garishness and grimness 
and produces scenes that 
are irresistibly unset- 
tling. There are dizzying 
scenes full of dancing 
mice and kaleidoscope 
tunnels in the Other 
World, while the real 
world is full of grey trees 


,and dreary wallpaper. 


However, this con- 
stant switching back and 
forth never oversteps the 
boundary into becom- 


OCEAN YAMAHA|CC-BY-20 
A set piece for the filta Coraline at an exhibit at the Portland International Airport, 


ing excessive. Instead, 
it underscores the idea 
that the Other World is 
an unsettling replica of 
reality that is a tad bit 
too colorful and happy- 
go-lucky to be anything 
but sinister. 

Finally, It Follows is a 
2014 American psycho- 
logical horror film that 
should be on every par- 
ent’s abstinence agenda. 
The film, directed by Da- 
vid Robert Mitchell made 
waves during its rounds 
at multiple film festivals. 
It centers around Jay, a 
young college student, 
happily has sex with 
her new boyfriend only 
to find out that he has 
passed onto her a sexu- 
ally-trans- 
mitted 
curse. 

ents 
curse en- 
tails being 
persistent- 
ly chased 
DY mitra 
nameless 
entity that 
can take 
on the ap- 
pearance 
of any per- 
son. Since 
death will 
result in 
the curse 
being 
passed 
back to 
the previ- 
ous vic- 
tim, the 


only mean of escape is 
by passing the curse onto 
someone else. 

The key to the movy- 
ie’s horror is its state of 
dreaminess. From the 
soft muted colors of each 
scene to the ambiguous 
time frame of the movie, 
It Follows’ takes on the 
form of a surreal night- 
mare. The only certainty 
you have throughout the 
film is the guarantee of 
the approach of the STD, 
and the vagueness of its 
true nature makes it all 
the more terrifying. 

Even though it travels 
at walking pace, fleet- 
ing glimpses of it walk- 
ing in the background 
or silently approaching 
in the distance are more 
than enough for you to 
develop anthrophobia. 

If you are tired of 
watching hopelessly 
idiotic teenagers getting 
themselves killed, this 
movie is your best bet 
at restoring your faith 
in film adolescents. The 
characters make refresh- 
ingly logical decisions, 
and any mistake they 
make is a consequence of 
their natural naivety. 

This surprising lack 
of stupidity is combined 
with unusual music and 
aesthetic to create real ter- 
ror, It Follows successfully 
summons our primordial 
fear of being pursued 
without relying on cheap 
jump say or clichéd 
sound effects. 


oo 


limitations. 

“When you are given 
this constraint to work 
within but then also faced 
with the task to do it daily 
for thirty days, it starts to 
develop positive habits,” 
he said. 

Parker identified that 
the commitment to shar- 
ing daily work online is 
a way to hold artists ac- 
countable. 

“The social aspect is 
why it’s spread. There is 
that element of account- 
ability, that I don’t want 
to let people down, that I 
said I was going to do this. 
Checking the hashtag and 
seeing what other people 
are doing motivates you,” 
he said. “Seeing all these 
Inktober posts showing 
up in your feed inspires 
you and makes you want 
to be a part of that and 
add your art to the mix.” 

Lauren Wilmshurst, an 
artist from Sussex on the 
south coast of England, 
shared her thoughts on 
Inktober. 

“Since it’s grown into 
such a widespread, inter- 
national event, there’s a 
great sense of communi- 
ty,” she wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “It’s a 
real boost to build a body 
of work. Sharing work 
regularly helps you build 


Schmitt. 

“T like to participate in 
Inktober because it gives 
me a reason to draw every 
day,” Cohen wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“It’s really important to 
do that as an artist. The 
more you draw, the more 
comfortable you become ° 
with drawing and trying 
new things in art.” 

Cohen appreciates how 
Inktober has opened ar- 
tistic doors for her. 

“IT love everything 
spooky and Halloween- 
themed,” she continued. 
“It’s fun to think of how I 
can turn something non- 


Halloween-themed _ into 

something spooky with a 

few little twists.” Bt? 
VeSovie also” 


ative muse. 

“I love Halloween, and 
a lot of my artwork is Hal- 
loween-themed, no matter 
if it’s Halloween month or 
not,” she wrote. “When I 
was at art school, all of my 
professors said to me that 
it was only a phase, and 
that my artwork would 
take another turn as I 
grew, but I just found my 
own way of doing horror- 
themed artwork.” 

Other artists say that 
their work is Halloween- 
themed because the sea- 


your audi- son brings 
ence 8 back nostal- 
The im- ,, : ic feelings. 
portance I think that Wilmaburst 
of the on- true creativit wrote about 
line _ shar- y an annual 
ng aspect comes because of celebration 
of Inktober ‘ > held in her 
is echoed constraints.’ town and 
by other — JAKE PARKER, other towns 
artists. throughout 
Andrijana INKTOBER CREATOR England. 
VeSsovié, “Spooky 
an _artist things ap- 
from Serbia, peal to me 
agrees with Wilmshurst. generally,” she _—_ wrote. 
“Inktober is great be- “With autumn nights get- 
cause a lot of other artists _ ting longer and the weath- 


participate as well,” she 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I've been 
participating since last 
year. It’s great practice, 
but also a very fun thing 
to do every year.” 

However, some artists 
report that they partici- 
pate in Inktober primar- 
ily for personal reasons, 
rather than the support 
of the online community. 
Aubry Cohen, an artist 
from Pennsylvania, and 
Brian Schmitt, of Minne- 
apolis, shared their belief 
that Inktober is about per- 
sonal growth as an artist. 

“I try to participate in 
Inktober mostly for my- 
self,” Schmitt wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. “I 
think it’s really important 
to push myself to draw ev- 
ery day as a creative relief. 
Being a college student, 
I'm stressed, and art is a 
good outlet for me. 

Cohen agreed with 


er getting colder, it’s the 
perfect time to draw them. 
Im thinking of doing a 
Bonfire Night-themed Ink- 
tober, too. The town I grew 
up in throws huge celebra- 
tions, so it really epitomiz- 
es the season for me.” 

Schmitt also wrote that 
Halloween had special 
meaning because of his 
childhood. 

“I love Halloween,” 
Schmitt wrote. “I always 
have ever since I was a 
little child. My Hallow- 
een-themed art is more of 
a nostalgic choice on my 
part, reflecting on the cer- 
tain parts of the holiday 
that I enjoy the most.” 

This year’s Inktober 
may be in its final stages, 
but there’s still time to 
jump on board. And even 
if your Octobers are espe- 
cially busy, the practices 
encouraged by Inktober 
are valuable for any artist © 
year round, | 
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Ilip-hop Halloween: tricks, treats and 808s Only “90s students will 
remember this murder 


By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


It’s that time of year 
again. While college 
guys deliberate which 
skin tight costume most 
prominently shows their 
pecs, and rackety old 
men prepare their pile of 
toothbrushes for distribu- 
tion, some of us look for 
albums and tracks to fill 
our Halloween playlists. 

This is the time when 
horror-core, death-met- 
al and spooky ambi- 
ent sound music rule 
the sound waves. For 
those who are married 
to pounding 808s, grimy 
snare hits and dirty lyrics, 
I have several recommen- 
dations that should last 
you through the season. 


Captain Murphy’s 
Duality 


This is one of the eeri- 
est hip-hop records ever 
produced. A mysterious 
release on the Brain- 
feeder label in early 2014, 
Captain Murphy burst 

_ into the scene as an.un- 
nown character, repre- 
sented by a cartoon face 
with a devilish smile, 
thick sunglasses and a 


New Black Mirror season 


KENNYSUN|CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Death Grips’ MC Ride is known for his visceral live performances. 


Rick Ross beard. Captain 
Murphy was an enigma 
for months, before theat- 
rically revealing himself 
to be none other than Fly- 
ing Lotus. 

Duality is a mixtape that 
celebrates evil and horror. 
The songs are separated by 
a mix of snippets from the 
Heaven's Gate, recruitment 
video and an instructional 
video regarding cult lead- 
ership. Murphy plays 
with the pitch of his voice 
throughout his verses, lay- 
ering evil lyrics over the 
dark, grimy production. 

“I wanted to watch the 
world burn/Y’all know 
how I do/I’ve got the last 
laugh or two/In that awk- 
ward moment when you 
see that I’m the Joker too,” 
he spits, before madly gig- 
gling. 

This EP is both playful 
and deathly spooky. I high- 
ly recommend listening 
while watching the paired 
video, which is filled with 
off-kilter clips depicting 
cult activity, distorted por- 
nographic images and in- 
terviews with dead-eyed 
cult followers. 


Ghostface Killah’s 
Twelve Reasons to Die 


This album is a throw- 


explores relationships 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Science-fiction/horror 
series Black Mirror made a 
splash with its debut five 
years ago, and recently 
its newest season pre- 
miered on Netflix as part 
of anew distribution deal. 
The third season excels 
in more ways than it falls 
short, but the real high- 
light of the season (and 
perhaps the 2015-2016 fall 
television season) is the 
fourth episode “San Juni- 


pero.” 
“San Junipero” reach- 
es emotional heights 


that other shows strive 
for and fail to reach. In 
the quiet moments of 
any given day, my mind 
drifts back to aspects of 
the episode. 
“San Junipero” was 
written by series cre- 
ator Charlie Brooker and 
masterfully guided by 
the hands of its lead ac- 
tresses, Mackenzie Da- 
vis (Halt and Catch Fire, 
Freaks of Nature) and 
Gugu Mbatha-Raw (Be- 
yond the Lights, Concus- 
sion). It manages to strike 
a tale of romance and 
mortality that resonates 
ith our fast-paced mod- 
ae age of interactions. 
The episode centers 
around Davis’ character, 
orkie, a new girl in the 
n of San Junipero. 
an Junipero is a Califor- 
ian coastal town with 
young populace and a 


Vat 


definite ‘80s vibe (most | 


likely because the episode 
is set in 1987). 


Yorkie, a fish out of | 
water in the party-going | 
town of San Junipero, en- | 
ters the bar where most | 
of the episode’s action is | 
set in.the opening mo- | 
ments of the show. Soon | 
enough, she meets Raw’s | 


character, Kelly, who is an 
outgoing party-girl who 
seems to be living in the 
moment. 

It’s 


is so strong and resonates 
with me so much on an 
emotional level. The way 
it delves 


only second to the acting 
chops on display here by 
each of the main actress- 
es. Davis, a strong mem- 
ber of the sweeping Halt 
and Catch Fire cast, makes 
a mark for herself in this 
episode. She ‘shows the 
vulnerabilities of Yorkie 
and makes subsequent 
viewings of the episode 


stronger once the entire-_ 


ty of the plot has been re- 
vealed. 
Raw also manages to 


play the usually cliché | 


(especially for an ‘80s 
themed fictional work) 
party-girl who is living 
in the moment with an 
astounding amount of 
depth that sheds even 
more light on the writing 
talent of Charlie Brooker. 


into mortal-_ 
ity and the way we view | 
relationships after they | 
reach a hard endpoint is | 
| Walter. 


back to the horror of yore. 
It's built upon Adrian 
Young's phenomenal 
suspense-building in- 
strumentation. Ghost- 
face Killah assumes the 
character of Tony Starks, 
an enforcer for an Italian 
mafia family in the mid 
1900s, and weaves an in- 
tricate and creepy story 
about his death and re- 
birth as Ghostface. 
“Murders, bodies 
chopped into Ziplocs,” 
he chants in “The Rise of 
Ghostface Killah.” 
Ghostface truly knows 
how to weave a compel- 
ling tale, and Young builds 
some great soundscapes. 
This is a beautiful piece 
of music, one that should 
be experienced in a single 
sitting, through some nice 
headphones or a good 
speaker system. In a time 
when almost every album 
with a theme is considered 
a “concept album,” this is a 
true concept album — cin- 
ematic and thrilling. 


Death Grips’ whole dis- 
cography 


Anything Death Grips- 
related has this creepy, 
unsettling aspect to it. It’s 
hard to go wrong. Zach 
Hill’s gritty, experimental 
production is wild enough, 
but together with MC 
Ride’s crazed, shrieking 
vocal performances, it be- 
comes a kind of music that 
can be found nowhere else. 

The sounds are muddy 
and incredibly loud, the 
kick pounds violently 
and MC Ride’s lyrics, 
if you can catch any of 
them, are brutal and 
vile. Adrenaline pulses 
through your veins with 
the throbbing synths and 
the guttural screams — it 
calls forth something pri- 
mal and repressed. 

I don’t necessarily 
recommend this selec- 
tion for your party play- 
list. Death Grips’ music 
is made for sitting in a 
pitch black room, chan- 
neling rage and letting 
your base desires congeal 
into one burning ball 
of longing and ferocity. 
You might well end up 


sweating profusely with 
weakened eardrums, a 
tense face and dilated 
eyes — generally feeling 
purified. 


21 Savage & Metro Boo- 
min’s Savage Mode 


The surprise pick! I 


realize that this isn’t re- | 
| meeting’s attendees. These 


ally a horror album at all, 
but it is nonetheless one 
of the creepiest LPs of 
the past few years. Metro 
Boomin’s discordant and 
slow production pairs 
perfectly with 21 Sav- 
age’s quiet, methodical 
delivery to create this 
measured trap music 
that speaks of evil and 
horror. 21 whispering 
“Slaughter gang, murder 
gang” over the loom- 
ing, lumbering “No Ad- 
vance” beat is nightmare 
fuel. 

Out of all of the se- 


lected albums, this one | 
is the most versatile. It | 


works both for sitting 
alone in a dark house 


with dark thoughts and | 


for DJing a Halloween 
house party. “X” with 


MURDER, From B3 

for the election of the new 
College Republican club 
chairman, a position that 
Chao was running for. 

On that night, April 10, 
Harwood distributed fly- 
ers slandering Chao to the 


flyers accused Chao of 
drug use as well as sexual 
assault perpetrated against 
another man — Harwood. 
Harwood also said that 
Chao was imitating him in 
order to take on Harwood’s 
former role as chairman. 


Originally, | Harwood 
had plead not guilty on 
grounds of insanity, proba- 
bly for good reason. Before 
the murder, he had showed 
signs of mental strain, 
seemingly as a result Chao 
ending the pair’s relation- 
ship. 

Harwood had also be- 
gun to accuse Chao of sex- 
ually assaulting him. The 
Baltimore Sun reported in 
1996 that in a journal entry 
from the day of the mur- 
der, Harwood wrote about 
the tortured feelings over 


Despite the accusations, a sexual encounter he had 
Chao won the election, a with Chao. 
victory that became decid- In the same entry, 
edly hollow a short time Harwood debated two 
later. courses 
When of action 
Chao left against 
‘the mee Strangely enough, eee a 
ing with Harwood was neither 
his rirl- j of which 
Pe get not charged with baton d 
Suzanne : : shooting 
Snes ae murder in the first ape he 
Harwood degree. head. Re- 
followed: gardless 
Atixtieur of Har- 
catching wood’s 


Future is one of the slow- | 
est, eeriest bangers I’ve | 


ever heard. Nonethe- 
less, it never fails to get 
people dancing. “Sav- 
age Mode” on the other 
hand, is made for loud 
listening in dark, dirty, 
possibly haunted rooms 
that smell of illegal sub- 
stances and gunpowder. 


Honorable Mention: 
The Geto Boys’ “Mind 
Playing Tricks on Me” 


face yelling “I sit alone in 
my four cornered room, 
staring at candles” main- 
tains its standing as one 
of the best song intros. 
Ever. The Geto Boys de- 


men who think they’re 
being followed and 


up with Chao and _ hav- 
ing a short conversation, 
Harwood pulled out a .357 
magnum and shot his for- 
mer friend in the back of 


’ the head. When Chao fell, 


Harwood rolled the body 
over and shot his victim 
again, this time in the chest 


| at close range. 


tailed. It’s-a depressing, | 


horrific tale that speaks 


to the aspect of life that. 
scares us most: the loss | 


of sanity. 


Strangely enough, Har- 


wood was not charged 
| with murder in the first 
_ degree. Instead he was sen- 
| tenced to second degree 

This isn’t an album, | 
but a single song. Still, | 
it’s a true classic. Scar- | 


murder and illegal posses- 
sion of a firearm, charges 
for which he is now serv- 
ing 35 years. 

This is a result of a 
guilty plea that forced 
Harwood to admit he was 
criminally responsible. 


| Hopkins then managed to 
scribe in gruesome detail | 
the paranoia that grips | 


expel Harwood and deny 
him his diploma, which 
led the killer to file a law- 
suit. Unsurprisingly, the 
court ruled in favor of the 
University and Harwood 
remained a convict with 
a significant amount of 


| Meaningless student debt. 


motives behind the slay- 
ing, it seems clear that 
he was under an extreme 
amount of stress. Based 
on his writing, he was 
emotionally distraught 
and his actions show 
that he had become ob- 
sessed with Chao. 

Whether or not Chao 
assaulted Harwood re- 
mains unclear, but some- 
thing pushed Harwood 
to murder a man that 
once called him “big 
brother.” Even now, as 
Harwood languishes in 
prison with 16 years re- 
maining in his sentence, 
nobody really knows 
exactly why this all hap-= 
pened. ; 

Rex T. Chao’s murder, 
while tragic, was the 
culmination of the truly 
strange and nuanced 
story of his relationship 
with Robert J. Harwood, 
and yet, strangely, not 
many students know 
about this less-than-sa- 
vory piece of University 
history. 


Rumors showcases strong underclassmen acting 


RUMORS, From B3 
Wallington) and attempt 
to resolve the perplexing 
situation. 

Rumors, a comedy by 
prolific American play- 
wright Neil Simon, pre- 
miered at the Old Globe 
Theatre in San Diego 
in 1988 before moving 


_ to Broadway. The show 
difficult to de- | 
scribe why this episode — 


played at the Ethel Bar- 
rymore Theatre after 535 
performances. The origi- 
nal Broadway cast in- 
cluded actors Lisa Banes, 
Christine Baranski, An- 
dre Gregory, Ken How- 
ard, Ron Leibman, Joyce 
Van Patten and Jessica 


Christine Baranski 
went on to win a Tony 
Award for her perfor- 
mance in the play in the 
role of Chris Gorman. 
Simon is known for his 
play The Odd Couple, his 
musicals Sweet  Char- 
ity and Promises, Promises 
and his numerous films. 

The cast and crew tru- 
ly make the audience feel 
like a part of the elegant 
and clearly artificial opu- 
lence and leisure that the 


characters enjoy. Sopho- 


more David Gumino’s 
Lenny is an especially 
physically exuberant per- 
formance that ' intensi- 
fies as the lies and deceit 
begin to reach hysterical 
heights. Freshman Maya 


Singh Sharkey’s Claire 
Ganz’s quiet sarcasm is 
a welcome respite from 
Lenny’s shouted lines. 
The cast gives voice to 
the unique neuroses of 
the very moneyed, very 
bizarre New York dwell- 
ers and do their best to 
sound like they are all 
from the tristate area. 
(Fair warning for those 
of you tired of hysterical 
absurdities shouted in 
heavy New York accents 
after this election cycle.) 

The set is a swanky 
New York apartment, 
all minimalist in white 
and beige and with mod- 
ern art on the walls. The 
whole of the cast is well 
dressed and_ elegant, 
with the men in suits 
and women in black-tie 
gowns. 

One excellent use of 
props was the choice to 
have the characters pour 
drinks out of elegant 
metallic reusable water 
bottles, which empha- 
sizes the luxury of the 
characters’ lives and 
their seemingly constant 
consumption of alcohol. 

Rumors is the Barn- 
stormers main stage pro- 
duction for the fall. In 
terms of plot, Rumors is 
reminiscent of last year’s 
The Mousetrap, by Ag- 
atha Christie, in which 
a group of increasingly 


t 


paranoid people attempt 
to solve a murder mys- 
tery. Rumors is similar in 
tone to Is He Dead?, the 
a hilarious farcical 2014 
show which centered 
upon an artist’s attempts 
to increase the value 
of his work by playing 
dead. 

In the director’s note 
of the play, Cordell 
shared why the Barn- 
stormers chose this show 
and what connections 
they hoped Hopkins stu- 
dents and others would 
find with the play. 

“This farce presents the 
perfect escape and con- 
frontation for our times 
in 2016. The Barnstormers 
chose an important offer- 
ing for their audiences in 
this particular moment in 


COURTESY OF THEJHU BANRSTORMERS. 


history. During rehears- 
als, each line became in- 
creasingly relevant - as 
can happen with comedy 


that’s ripe for revival. I 


hope you hear the echoes. 
I hope you discover a sto- 
ry that seriously matters 
to you. Most of all, I hope 
you recognize yourself in 
the mirror of these char- 
acters whose concerns 
have bizarrely become 
the intimate territory of 
smart, engaged young 
people like yourself.” 

Rumors is the lat- 
est performance by the 
Barnstormers following 
their 2015-2016 season 
that included a rendition 
of Legally Blonde: The Mu- 
sical and The Mousetrap 
as well a series of Fresh- 
man One-Acts. 


Sophomore David Gumino stars in the Barnstormers’ Rumors 
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Immunotherapy drug 


330) students compete in biannual Hoplacks 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins hosted the 
biannual hackathon, Ho- 
pHacks, on Oct. 21. Twice 
a year, coders from all 
over the country arrive 
in Baltimore to compete 
in a 36-hour app building 
challenge. This year, Ho- 
pHacks was co-hosted by 
Booz Allen Hamilton. ~ 

A total of 330 stu- 
dents participated in 
HopHacks this year. Ac- 
cording to the HopHacks 
website, any university 
student, undergraduate 
or graduate, is eligible 
‘to participate. Coders 
“compete in teams of four 
‘and all coding has to be 
‘original and done at the 
‘time of the competition. 

HopHacks is a part 
of Major League Hack- 
ing (MLH), the offi- 
cial student hackathon 
‘league. According to 
-their website, each year, 
MLH powers “over 200 
.weekend-long invention 
competitions that inspire 
-innovation, cultivate 
tcommunities and teach 
»computer science skills 
to more than 65,000 stu- 
dents around the world.” 

“HopHacks is a unique 
opportunity to get to ex- 
perience a lot of people 
with computer science 
backgrounds but different 


KUNAL MAITI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


HopHacks brought together students with different coding skill sets to compete in an app building contest. 


skill sets come together,” 
sophomore Emma Adams 
said. “The computer sci- 
ence at Hopkins is great 
but it only offers one per- 
spective. It’s great to get 
to work with people from 
all over and see how they 
think and to learn from 
them.” 

Several _ technology 
companies, both on the 
local and national scale, 
send employees to men- 
tor the students. 

The HopHacks judges 
included Hopkins pro- 


New dwarf planet 
~ found in Kuiper Belt 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
For The News-Letter 


Ever since the Inter- 
national Astronomical 
Union (IAU) demoted 
Pluto from a planet to 
a dwarf planet in 2006, 
people have begun to 
pay significantly more 
attention and draw 
more definitive lines to 
the concept of a “dwarf 
planet.” 

Recently, _ scientists 
have discovered the 
newest member of the 
dwarf planets in our so- 
lar system: a planetary 
mass in the region near 
Pluto that has been la- 
beled 2014 UZ224. 

In essence, the key dif- 
ference between a planet 
and a dwarf planet is that 
a dwarf planet has not yet 
cleared the area around 
its orbit, while a planet 
has. However, just like 
planets, dwarf planets 
generally orbit the sun 
and have enough gravi- 
tation to sustain a round 
appearance. 

Since the time that 


Pluto was categorized as 
a dwarf planet a decade 
ago, a lot more previous- 
ly obscured planetary 


| Technology 


objects have been sorted | 


into the same family. For 
example, the last mem- 
ber that has earned the 
title of a dwarf planet is 


Ceres, which lies in the | 


Kuiper Belt that lies be- 
yond Neptune. 
Other Kuiper Belt ob- 


jects currently classified | 


as dwarf planets include 
Haumea (discovered in 
2004), 
covered in 2005) and Eris 
(discovered in 2005). 

Not much is known 
about 2014 UZ224 at 
this point, but scientists 
know that it is located 
about 8.5 billion miles 
from the sun and it takes 
approximately 1,100 
Earth years just to make 
one orbit. 
planet itself is about 530 
km in diameter, although 
no detailed image of 
its physical appearance 
has been captured. The 
difficulty in precisely 

‘See PLANET, pace B9 
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‘ Dwarf planet 2014 UZ224 takes 1,100 arth years to orbit the sun. 


Makemake (dis- | 


The dwarf | 


fessors and _ local 
tech professionals. 
“When we were look- 
ing for judges, we fo- 
cused on the Baltimore 
tech scene,” senior Chris- 
tian Reotutar, one of the 
lead organizers, said. 
“We wanted to empha- 
size how much the local 
industry has flourished.” 
This year’s judges in- 
cluded Peter Fréhlich, a 
Hopkins computer science 
professor, Margaret Roth, 
chief recruiting officer and 
co-founder of Yet Analyt- 
ics and Michael Cohen, se- 
nior software engineer at 
the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institutions Technol- 
ogy Innovation Center. 
Sponsors also play a 
large role at HopHacks. 
This year, sponsors in- 
clude Microsoft, Semes- 
ter.ly, Johns Hopkins 
Ventures 
and Mission Data. Ac- 
cording to senior Mi- 


area 


chael Tershakovec, it 
can be difficult initially 
to find sponsors but, ul- 
timately, big companies 
see hackathons as oppor- 
tunities for recruitment. 

Throughout the com- 
petition, the 
go around to the differ- 
ent teams and actively 
observe the students as 
they’re working. 

“Just the fact that I got 
to talk to the sponsors 
one-on-one was _ incred- 
ibly helpful,” sophomore 
William Sun, who was a 
participant last year and 
an organizer this year, 
said. “I got an interview 
at one of the sponsor com- 
panies because of the rap- 
port we built last year at 
HopHacks.” 

Teams began work- 
ing at 9 p.m. on Friday 
night and continued 
working until Sunday 
morning. Throughout 

SEE HOPHACKS, pace B9 


sponsors | 


approved by U.S. FDA 


By ELIZABETH LIU 


Science & Technology Editor 


The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) ex- 
panded approval on Oct. 
24 for breakthrough drug 
pembrolizumab, a first- 
line treatment for certain 
patients with metastatic 
non-small cell lung can- 
cer (NSCLC). 

Lung cancer is one of 
the deadliest cancers, ac- 
cording to The American 
Lung Association, and 
more than 158,000 people 
in the U.S. are predicted 
to die from lung cancer 
this year. More than half 
of those diagnosed with 
lung cancer will die with- 
in a year of their diagno- 
sis. NSCLC, one of the 
two main types of lung 
cancers, accounts for 85 to 
90 percent of all lung can- 
cer diagnoses. 

Traditionally, NSCLC 
patients would undergo 
chemotherapy, a_ treat- 
ment that involves a 
combination of powerful 


_ drugs that stop or slow 


the growth of cancer cells, 
which divide and grow at 
a fast rate. 

However, since the 
drugs are nonspecific, 
healthy cells that divide 
relatively quickly — such 
as those in the intestine 
— may also get destroyed 


| in the process. This could 


lead to side effects such 
as fatigue, pain, hair loss 
and blood disorders. 
Pembrolizumab, mar- 
keted by Merck under the 
brand name Keytruda, 


'has a different mecha- 


nism. It works by bind- 


| ing to programmed death 


1 (PD-1) receptors on T 
cells, which blocks the 
PD-1 pathway and elicits 
an immune response. 

In 2015, the FDA grant- 
ed the drug accelerated ap- 
proval as a treatment for 
those with NSCLC. The 
catch? Only patients who 
had undergone chemo- 
therapy and expressed PD- 
L1 on at least 50 percent of 
their cancer cells were al- 
lowed to receive the drug. 
Now, patients who express 
PD-L1 on at least 50 percent 
of their cancer cells may be 
given pembrolizumab be- 
fore chemotherapy. 

“It is exciting to have 
an expanded group of pa- 
tients who are now eligible 
for this drug,” Edward 
Garon, a cancer researcher 
at UCLA’s Jonsson Com- 
prehensive Cancer Center 


whose clinical research 
helped lead to the FDA‘s 
announcement, said in 


a press release. “What is 
particularly encouraging 
is that we are now able to 
select, based on features in 
the tumor, approximately 
a quarter of advanced lung 
cancer patients who can 
receive immunotherapy 
as their initial treatment. 
This will allow them to 
live longer while delaying, 
and in some cases poten- 
tially avoiding, the side 
effects of traditional che- 
motherapy.” 

Currently, researchers 
are performing more ex- 
periments to determine 
if the drug has similar 
effects on patients with 
other types of cancers, 
as well as the efficacy of 
the drug when combined 
with other therapies. 


Cocoa compound improves cardiovascular health 


By ADARSHA MALLA 
Staff Writer 


Craving chocolate? 
Go ahead and grab a few 
pieces. A number of re- 
cent studies have found 


| that compounds in co- 


coa called flavanol could 
improve cardiovascular 
health and reduce blood 
pressure. 

In a study published 
in the Journal of Nutri- 
tion, a systematic review 
and meta-analysis of 19 
randomized controlled 
trials called for serious 
and long-term studies to 
show how the short-term 
benefits of cocoa flava- 
nol intake translate into 
improved clinical out- 
comes. 

In the published me- 
ta-analysis, the team of 
researchers evaluated 19 
randomized controlled 
trials (RCT), involving 
1139 volunteers, that 
observed whether or 
not the intake of flava- 
nol-rich cocoa products 
improved circulating 
biomarkers of cardiovas- 
cular metabolism. 

Biomarkers of me- 
tabolism are measur- 
able compounds like 
triglycerides, _ lipopro- 
teins and insulin that 
are produced by normal 
metabolism. Quantify- 
ing the levels of these 
different cardiovascular 
metabolism biomarkers 
gives scientists and phy- 
sicians a way of under- 
standing which aspects 
of people’s metabolism is 
working or not working. 

By understanding 


which bio- 
markers of 
cardiovas- 
cular me- 
tabolism 
are af- 
fected by 
cocoa’s 
flavanols, 
scientists 
can _ start 
to strat- 
egize on 
how to 
use cocoa 
flavanols 
to prevent 
the meta- 
bolic dis- 
orders like 
diabetes 
or cardio- 
vascular 
disease. 

“Our meta-analysis 
of RCTs characterizes 
how cocoa flavanols af- 
fect cardiometabolic 
biomarkers, providing 
guidance in designing 
large, definitive preven- 
tion trials against diabe- 
tes and cardiovascular 
disease in future work,” 
corresponding author 
Dr. Simin Liu, profes- 
sor and director of the 
Center for Global Car- 
diometabolic Health at 
Brown University, said 
in a press release. “We 
found that cocoa flava- 
nol intake may reduce 
dyslipidemia (elevated 
triglycerides), insulin 
resistance and systemic 
inflammation, which are 
all major subclinical risk 
factors for cardiometa- 
bolic diseases.” 

While the results are 
encouraging, there are a* 


few aspects of the meta- 
analysis to be cautious 
of. All of the studies 
were small and occurred 
over a short time period. 

Additionally, not all 
biomarkers recorded in 
these studies changed 
for the better and none of 
the studies directly test- 
ed whether cocoa flava- 
nol consumptions leads 
to reduced risk of heart 
disease or diabetes. 

The statistically sig- 
nificant results showed 
the greatest effects were 
see in volunteers that 
consumed between 200 
and 600 milligrams of 
flavanols a day. Research- 
ers found declines in 
blood glucose and insu- 
lin, as well as a decline in 
HOMA-IR, an indicator 
of insulin resistance. Re- 
searchers also saw an in- 
crease in HDL cholesterol 


sree 
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Flavanol, a compound in cocoa, can improve cardiovascular health and lower blood pressure 


or “good” cholesterol. 

Volunteers who in- 
gested higher amounts of 
flavanols experience in- 
sulin resistance benefits 
and a.drop in triglycer- 
ides but not a significant 
increase in HDLs. In 
general, the results were 
relevant for both men 
and women and did not 
depend on the physical 
form of flavanol-rich co- 
coa consumption, such 
as dark chocolate versus 
a drink. 

The authors concluded 
in the press release that 
their research “highlights 
the urgent need for large, 
long-term RCTs that im- 
prove our understand- 
ing of how the short-term 
benefits of cocoa flavanol 
intake on cardiometa- - 
bolic biomarkers may be 
translated into clinical 
outcomes.” 
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Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
Staff Writer 


The Nintendo Switch 


Nintendo released the first trailer for their new gaming console, the Nintendo Switch. It will 
be released in March 2017 and feature aspects of both a console system and a portable system. 

The console part of the system is held inside a dock that connects to a monitor or TV, and 
users can play their game on a controller that resembles a traditional console controller. 

By removing the system from the dock, the system goes into a portable mode. The system 
has a built-in screen to view the game on with detachable controllers on either side of the 
screen which gives way for multiplayer capabilities. 

“Nintendo Switch allows gamers the freedom to play however they like. It beg game 

a 


developers new abilities to bring their creative visions to life by opening up t 


e concept of 


gaming without boundaries,” Reggie Fils-Aimé, Nintendo president, said in a press release. 


LinkedIn hack 


Russian citizen Yevgeniy Nikulin was arrested on Oct. 5 in Prague, Czech Republic for 
hacking the LinkedIn website and posing a security threat to users of the social network. It 
was not until Oct. 21 that he was identified by government officials. 

It is estimated that Nikulin had more than 100 million login names and passwords, along 
with personal information from breaking into the company’s computers using an employee 
username and password he obtained in 2012. 

The Russian government now wants him handed over to Russia. 
_ “The notice said he was arrested based on a request from a court in the United States. We 
insist the Russian citizen is handed to Russia,” Alexey Kolmakoy, press secretary for the Rus- 
sian embassy in Prague, said. 


DDoS causes large-scale Internet outages 


A major distributed denial of service (DDoS) attack occurred on the domain name system 
(DNS) host Dyn on Oct. 21st. The attack caused websites like Twitter, Spotify and Amazon to | 
go down for about two hours. 

The attacks mostly impacted the East Coast of the United States and seemed to be coordi- 
nated from a number of IP addresses. 

“What they’re actually doing is moving around the world with each attack,” Kyle York, 


Chief Strategy Officer of Dyn said in a conference call according to CNBC 
_ ADNS is a system that redirects users to the correct we 
inputted into the web browser to the IP address that the website is on. A DDo 


loads the system so that the DNS is incapable of running proper! 


On Sunday, a Chinese el 


SnapDragon X50 5G Modem announced 


Qualcomm Technologies, Inc. announced their newest modem, the SnapDragon X50, 
which the company claims has download speeds up to five gigabits per second, or 5G. 


rs that the chemic 


vious fastest modems ran at 4 
| communications technology. 
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‘shows that we're not ju: i out 5G, v 
executive vice president of Qualcomm, said in a pr e 
However, the download speeds are dependent on wireless 

1ave networks that are capable of supporting the 5G download speeds. 


_ Chemical bike locks © 7 
__ Anew project on the crowd-funding website Indiegogo may be of interest to bikers. 
-SkunkLock, as it is so aptly named, is a U-shaped bike lock that, when cut, releases a gas- 
‘eous chemical similar to the stench of a skunk. 

e chemicals are so disgusting they induce vomit in t 
1 instinctive response to run away 
Lock, wrote on the team’s Indiegogo page. 
~ Since stolen bikes are only worth aroun 


A modem is a hardware aE that deals with wireless network communications. The pre- 
speeds, so reaching 5G is a major breakthrough for wird 


age by converting the URL 


attack over- 


ectronics company recalled its products that were used in the attacks. 


ess 


ristiano Amon, — 


carriers like Verizon and AT&T 


immediately,” Daniel Idzkowski, founder of Skunk- _ 


d five to ten percent of their market valueand 
do not sell for much, the company hopes that the hassle of dealing with the stench is more _ 
trouble than steal the bike is worth. _ ee oes fee ee 
sers might be AE eM of carrying a smelly chemical, but the company assures us- _ 
‘will not be released unless cut. : ee ee 
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Low testosterone levels 
increase dementia risk 


By CATHY NIE 
For The News-Letter 


In. a_ retrospective 
study of medical records, 
researchers from Stan- 
ford University and the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia concluded that low- 
ering testosterone levels 
in men with prostate 
cancer could be associ- 
ated with an increased 
risk of developing de- 
mentia. These findings, 
if confirmed by future 
clinical trials, could al- 
ter the way doctors treat 
prostate cancer in the 
near future. 

A common component 
of current prostate can- 
cer treatments involves 


Therefore, lowering tes= 
tosterone levels could in® 
hibit brain signals. 

The implications of 
this study are not new; 
The study’s co-authors 
Dr. Kevin Nead, a resi* 
dent at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and 
Nigam Shah, an associs 
ate professor at Stanford 
University published re; 
sults of a similar study in 
2015 linking ADT and Al- 
zheimer’s disease. How- 
ever, researchers decided 
to expand the scope of 
the study. 

“When we_ published 
our last paper, a letter to 
the editor pointed out 
that Alzheimer’s is often 
confused. with vascular 


androgen deprivation dementia,” Shah said in a 
therapy press re- 
CA Ducos lease. “So 
which instead of 
lowers looking for 
patients’ Alzheim- 
testoster- ers and 
one __ lev- dementia 
els. Since separately, 
the 1940s, we de- 
doctors cided to 
have con- aggregate 
sidered @ them into 
this treat- | wi a higher* 
ment aN _pepRo RIBEIRO SIMOES/CCBY:20 [evel cate- 
effective Dementia risk may increase with ADT. 8°FY — all 
preventa- dementias 


tive method for halting 
the progression of pros- 
tate cancer because tes- 
tosterone promotes the 
growth of prostate tu- 
mors. The therapy is par- 
ticularly common in men 
whose cancer is untreat- 
able with radiotherapy 
or surgery alone. 


However, this. new 
ceed Fetal ahs Lipa 5 2: 


in JAMA Oncology on Oct. 
13, stated that ADT could 
put patients with a his- 
tory of dementia at risk of 
further complications. In 
fact, the study stated that 
men who received ADT 
were “twice as likely to 
develop dementia within 
five years than patients 
whose treatments [didn’t] 
include lowering testos- 
terone.” 

The surprising conclu- 
sion aligns with previous 
studies linking andro- 
gens like testosterone to 
neuron growth and pro- 
tection against certain 
types of cognitive deficits. 


Index-to-ring-finger ratio can indicate prenatal testosterone 


By NICITA MEHTA 
For The News-Letter 


Neuroscientists at the 
Norwegian University of 
Science and Technology 
(NTNU) have long been 
studying how the male 
and female brains differ. 
Researchers have, for ex- 
ample, consistently found 
significant performance 
differences on certain 
cognitive tasks between 
males and females. 

Understanding the 
mechanism resulting in 

. this sexual dimorphic per- 
formance has remained 
an elusive area of scien- 
tific inquiry. Previous 
research attributed this 
divergence to differential 


levels of exposure to sex . 


hormones, __ specifically 
testosterone, in utero. 

Testosterone has been 
known to have both orga- 
nizational and activational 
effects. In fact, one can in- 
fer the amount of an indi- 
vidual’s exposure to testos- 
terone based on the ratio in 
length between their index 
-and ring finger: Adults 
with a shorter index than 
ring finger were exposed 
to greater amount of testos- 
terone in utero. 


NTNU researcher Carl 
Pintzka decided to further 
test this theory about the 
relationship between the 
brain’s cognitive abilities, 
testosterone exposure and 


finger length. In his experi-~ 


ment, he recruited 42 wom- 
en and measured each of 
their finger lengths. 

After initial assess- 
ments of their spatial navi- 
gation skills using com- 
puter gaming tests, the 
participants were divided 


into two groups: The first 


received a small dosage 
of a testosterone solution 
while the second received 
a placebo solution. 

Two hours after expo- 
sure to each of the experi- 
mental conditions, the 
participants were asked 
to explore and learn a 
designed virtual envi- 
ronment. Tasks included 
locating a specific target 
landmark in the virtual 
reality during an allotted 
time interval. 

Assessing the results 
from this study with oth- 
er fMRI data has helped 
researchers further un- 
derstand the role of tes- 
tosterone in developing 


-of an in- 


“The greatest effect has 
been found for various 
physical and athletic mea- 
sures, where high levels of 
prenatal testosterone are 
consistently linked with 
better capabilities,” Pintz- 
ka said ina press release. 

In particular, high levels 
of testosterone were associ- 
ated with superior ‘perfor- 
mance on various spatial 
tasks like directional sense. 
Low levels of testosterone 
were associated with su- 
perior abilities in verbal 
memory tasks, such as re- 
calling a list of words. 

Because of  testoster- 
one’s parallel effects on fin- 
ger length, 


specific cognitive abilities. 

Pintzka’s research rep- 
resents a significant step in 
understanding the effects 
of the fetal environment on 
brain development and the 
further implications ‘this 
may have on adult brain 
activity. However, Pintz- 
ka’s research also shows 
evidence of effects of in- 
utero testosterone levels on 
increased risk of develop- 
ing diseases. 

Higher levels of testos- 
terone show predisposi- 
tions to diseases such as 
autism, ADHD and _ To- 
urette syndrome; Low 
levels of testosterone dem- 


one can fF 
identify 
these cog- 
nitive and 
physical 
qualities 
with  spe- 
cific finger 
lengths. 
That is, 
comparing 
the lengths 


dividual’s 
index and 
ring finger 
can help 


onstrate associations with 
anxiety and depression. 

Therefore, this study 
implies that researchers 
may be able to infer disease 
predispositions and cog- 
nitive abilities simply by 
looking at the index-and- 
ring-finger ratio, since this 
is indicative of testosterone 
exposure in utero. 

As scientists seek to 
further understand the 
difference between male. 
and female brains, fu- 
ture research may focus 
on the causative mecha- 
nisms that foreshadow 
these enhanced differen- 
tial qualities. 


online| 


and cognitive decline.” 

In the new study, re- 
searchers increased their 
sample size to decrease 
random error, analyzing 
10,000 de-identified pa- 
tient records from Stan- 
ford Medicine’s clinical 
research data warehouse. 


cefit developed dementia 
within five years. Only 
3.5 percent of the patients 
who did not receive ADT 
developed dementia. 

However, Nead and 
Shah emphasized that pa- 
tients with prostate cancer 
should not change treat- 
ments without consulting 
their doctor first. Like all 
retrospective studies, re- 
searchers could not firmly 
establish a cause-and-effect 
relationship between ADT 
and dementia. Without 
randomization in health 
record studies, research; 
ers stated, the conclusions 
drawn could be inaccurate. 

Still, studies like Nead 
and Shah's are cost and 
time-effective; the study 
spanned a few weeks 
rather than the few 
years needed for a clini- 
cal study. In addition, 
millions of dollars are 
usually required for ran- 
domized clinical studies. 
Regardless, retrospective 
studies like Nead and 
Shah’s may help uncover 
unexpected relationships 
between treatments and 
side effects and can often 
drive researchers to con- 
duct future clinical trials. 

Nead added that a 
prospective, randomized 
clinical trial would help 
more firmly establish a 
connection between ADT 
and an increased risk of 
dementia. He also hopes 
to identify what types of 
patients might be vul+ 
nerable to that increased 
risk. 

The study’s implica! 
tions may have lasting 
effects on the way doc 
tors treat prostate cancer, 
which affects one in seven 
men, according to the 
Prostate Cancer Foundat 
tion. If clinical trials con! 
firm hypotheses of a posi- 
tive correlation between 
ADT and development 
of dementia, doctors ma 
begin recommending al: 
ternative treatments for 
patients, especially those 
with a history of demen-; 
tia. 
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KUNAL MAITI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Many students worked through the night to complete their projects. 


HOPHACKS, rrom B7 
the weekend, sponsors 
offered a workshop for 
the competitors to hone 
their hacking and busi- 
ness skills. 

HopHacks culminates 
in a big science-fair-like 
round where each team 
is assigned a spot and 
judges. Sponsors and 
peers can come around 
the room and view the 
various demonstrations. 

The top 10 teams then 
have four minutes each 
to present once again to 
the judges. Judges made 
their decisions based on 
criteria like how pol- 
ished a product and its 
code looked, how the 
product fulfilled its in- 


tended purpose and how 
advanced the design and 
execution was. 

Prizes were awarded 
to the first, second and 
third place teams. The 
team with the highest 
overall score won $1,024, 
the team with the second 
highest received $512 and 
the team with the third 
highest received $256. 

Individual sponsors 
also awarded prizes to the 
teams. Booz Allen Ham- 
ilton awarded the Biggest 
Game Changer award to 
the project that could have 
the most potential to dis- 
rupt existing industries. 
Each team member re- 
ceived a $250 Amazon gift 
card. Mission: Data was 
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Coders unite in 36-hour app building contest Universe may hold 1.6 
trillion more galaxies 


looking for the Best User 
Experience and Johns Hop- 
kins Technology Ventures 
was looking to award the 
Best Health Hack. 

A total of $5,092 in 
prizes was offered this 
year. 

Tamer Bader, Andy Se- 
bastian, Zack Khan and 
Travis Ho came in first 
place overall with their 
project Code RC Car, 
an Android app that al- 
lows younger children to 
program a remote con- 
trolled car and learn the 
important fundamentals 
of basic coding ina fun 
and interactive way. The 
team’s goal is to get more 
people into coding at a 
younger age. 

In second place was 
Koala A Real-Time 
Conversation Translator 
created by Michael Mud- 
gett, William Yao, Gary 
Qian and Aurik Sarker. 
Koala helps foster com- 
munication by allowing 
two users to choose their 
respective languages and 
then translating the spo- 
ken word from the first 
user’s language into text 
of the second user’s lan- 
guage. 

Xinyu Huang, Zhiyi 
Ren, Xiaowei Wang and 
Minwei Xu came in third 
place with Orgo Savior, 
an app that could help 


Brain cortex folds universally for 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


A recent study done at 
the Newcastle University 
in collaboration with the 
Federal University of Rio 


ic resonance images (MRIs) 
of over 1,000 healthy hu- 
man subjects. 

Analyzing these im- 
ages, the researchers found 
that the data for the scaling 
model, especially among 


de Janeiro, and published comparable age groups, 
in..the,.Pro- was simi- 
ceedings of lar. This 
the National finding 
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in accordance with chang- 
es in health and disease. 
The researchers found 
that a simple physics 
model could be used to 
describe the way in which 
the human cortex folds, 
even across factors like 
age, sex and disease. Us- 
ing information from 
three independent public 
databases, the research- 
ers compiled the magnet- 


and folds all over the sur- 
face —a bit like a walnut 
— but until now no-one 
has been able to measure 
this folding in a consis- 
tent way,” Yujiang Wang, 
lead author of the study, 
said according to a press 
release. 

While previous stud- 
ies on cortical folding fo- 
cused mainly on changes 
in gyrification with age, 


sex and dementia, the 
current study examined 
a model that could cut 
across: variations in sex, 
age, health and disease. 

“This analysis allows 
us to delve deeper into 
the factors that neither a 
purely comparative ap- 
proach, with one or two 
specimens for each spe- 
cies, nor a descriptive 
detailed analysis of one 
or a few human cortices 
can examine,” the re- 
searchers wrote. 

Wang added that the 
research focused spe- 
cifically on how vari- 
ous factors can affect 
model parameters with 
regard to constraining 
or unconstraining. For 
example, previous stud- 
ies have shown that the 
brain generally shrinks 
and slightly changes in 
folding with age; Yet, 
whether this age change 
affects the scaling law is 
unknown. 

According to Wang, 
the research team was 
able to determine a pa- 
rameter for brain fold- 
ing that decreases with 
age. This could be due to 
decreased tension in the 
cortex (similar to how 
tension in skin drops as 
we age). 

“Tt has long been known 


students understand mo- 
lecular structures learned 
in organic chemistry. The 
app projects 3D models 
that can be rotated after 
a molecular formula is 
scanned. 

“It was incredible to 
see what all the teams 
were able to put together 
over the 36 hours and I 
was equally astounded 
when my team won sec- 
ond place,” Mudgett 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Our appli- 
cation allows two people 
to who speak different 
languages to hold a con- 
versation. It uses Google 
technology to transcribe 
audio recordings and 
translate them into a cho- 
sen language.” 

Overall, students 
praised the hackathon. 

“For me, hacking is 
coming up with a proof 
of concept on an idea that 
I’ve had, it doesn’t have to 
be perfect but it’s a start,” 
sophomore Andrew 
Wong, another  orga- 
nizer, wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I 
was drawn to the Hack- 


athon culture last year | 
when I participated in | 


HopHacks Fall 2015 — it 
ended up being so much 
fun spending a weekend 
with my friends creating 
a tangible product.” 


all humans. 


| by the Hubble Space Tele- 


that the size and thickness 
of the cortex changes with 


age but the existence of | 


a general law for folding 
shows us how to combine 


these quantities into a sin- | 
gle measure of folding that | 
| research, which stemmed 


can then be compared be- 
tween genders, age groups 
and disease states,’ Wang 
said. 

One other finding in- 
cluded in the published 
paper was the difference in 
brain surface area between 
females and males. This 
difference did not change 
the fact that folding follows 
the same law. 

However, the analyzed 
data proved that across 
all ages, male brains are 
slightly more folded than 
female brains. 

Wang added that the 
researchers also analyzed 
a MRI dataset of individu- 
als with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. Wang said that the 


folding effect was more . 


pronounced at earlier ages. 
Thus, further research 
may be able to link chang- 
es in folding to indication 
of onset of Alzheimer’s. 
“More work is needed 
in this area, but it does 
suggest that the effect Al- 
zheimer’s disease has on 
the folding of the brain is 
akin to premature aging of 
the cortex,” Wang said. 


Planetary mass 2014 UZ224 found near Mars 


é From PLANET, B7 
determining the char- 
acteristics of the dwarf 
planet lies in the fact that 
it is so far away from the 
sun that essentially no 
light can reflect on it. 

David Gerdes, a pro- 
fessor of astronomy at 
the University of Michi- 
gan, revealed that as- 
tronomers discovered the 
new dwarf planet using a 
space instrument called 
the Dark Energy Camera 
(DECam). 

The University’s very 
own Bloomberg Distin- 
guished Professor Adam 
Riess, a Nobel prize win- 
ner, was one of the three 


scientists to first discover 


e 
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the concept of dark energy, 
which could explain why 
our universe is expanding 
at an-accelerating rate. 
Although the name 
might sound intimidat- 
ing, a Dark Energy Cam- 
era is simply a device 
built to capture pictures 
of galaxies and superno- 
vas as they move across 
the vast expanse of space. 
A major usage of DE- 
Cams is that they can cre- 
ate maps of distant galax- 
ies that are further used 
to study dark energy. 
“Objects in the solar 
system, when you ob- 
serve them at one instant 
and then a little while 
later, they appear to be 
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in a different place in the 
sky,” Gerdes said in an 
interview with NPR. 

The discovery of 2014 
UZ224 is groundbreak- 
ing for the astronomical 
community, because this 
might provide a clue that 
can lead astronomers 
to find out more about 
what they are ultimately 
searching for, the pos- 
sibility of a ninth planet 
that exists beyond Pluto. 

For years now, sci- 
entists have been doing 
research and running 
computer _ simulations 
pertaining to this enig- 
matic planet. Planet 
Nine, if it does exist, is 
predicted to be 10 times 


more massive than 
Earth. 

“I’m excited about our 
chances of finding it,” 
Gerdes said according to 
NPR. 

Currently, Gerdes and 
his team at University 
of Michigan are actively 
reading the galaxy maps 
produced by the DE- 
Cam in the hope of spot- 

- ting Planet Nine lurking 
somewhere on that map, 

Although progress 
has been fruitless so far, 
the researchers are deter- 
mined. If Planet Nine is 
truly out there, it won't 
be long before scientists 
can uncover more about 
its mysterious existence. 


By WILLIAM XIE 
For The News-Letter 


Recent research con- 
ducted by an international 
team led by Christopher 
Conselice, an astrophysics 
professor at the University 
of Nottingham, found that 
the universe has about 2 
trillion galaxies, which is 
10 times more than previ- 
ous estimates. 

In the past two de- 
cades, scientists used im- 
ages taken from the Hub- 
ble Space Telescope, one 
of the most productive 
and efficient instruments 
to date, to study the uni- 
verse. Hubble Deep Field 
Imaging was used to esti- 
mate the number of galax- 
ies in the observable uni- 
verse. This estimation was 
based on the point where 
it is possible for light and 
other signals to reach an 
observer on Earth. 

Deep field images are 
long-running images of a 
particular area in the sky 
that reveal faint objects 
by continuously collect- 
ing light from them. This 
allows for scientists to 
observe a galaxy that has 
a low natural brightness 
or far distance from the 
Earth. 

Images used to ap- 
proximate the number of 


| galaxies in the observable 


4; 


universe are analyzed and 
the galaxies are directly 
counted. Extrapolating 
from the data collected 


scope, scientists in the past 
two decades estimated our 
universe contained around 
200 billion galaxies. 
Conselice’s work is the 
culmination of 15 years of 


from the first galaxy- 
counting analysis. Con- 
selice and his team from 
the Leiden Observatory 
and the University of Ed- 
inburgh approximated the 


| number of galaxies in the 


universe by utilizing 3D 
modeling. 
They took beam im- 


| ages from various deep 


field telescopes around the 
globe and created 3D maps 
that could be analyzed for 
the density and volume 
of the galaxies. By mod- 
eling these images, the 
scientists noticed that the 
observed densities of the 
galaxies were insufficient 
to account for the density 
of matter in the universe. 
This led to the conclusion 
that there are many more 
galaxies, and Conselice es- 
timated the number to be 
around 2 trillion. 

The researchers used 
the data to measure and 
analyze the number of 
galaxies that existed dur- 
ing the different epochs or 
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different time periods of 
the universe’s existence. 
Conselice and his team 
found that there were sig- 
nificantly more galaxies in 
earlier epochs. 

“This is very surprising 
as we know that, over the 
13.7 billion years of cosmic 
evolution since the Big 
Bang, galaxies have been 
growing through - star 
formation and mergers 
with other galaxies. Find- 
ing more galaxies in the 
past implies that signifi- 
cant evolution must have 
occurred to reduce their 
number through exten- 
sive merging of systems,” 
Conselice said according 
to the Royal Astronomical 
Society News & Press. 

In their paper, which 
will be published in The 


Astrophysics Journal, the 
researchers developed 
a mathematical model 


on the decrease of num- 
ber densities of galaxies 
over time. Furthermore, 
the team approximated a 
general merger time-scale 
and found that most of 
the merging galaxies are 
lower mass systems based 
on their number density 
increases over time. 

The researchers confirm 
that their results are con- 
sistent with recent mea- 
sures of cosmic infrared 
background light found in 
a 2015 study. According to 
Nature, astronomer Steven 
Finkelstein of the Universi- 
ty of Texas at Austin stated 
that Conselice’s count was 
not surprising. 

Current technology is 
limited to viewing only 
around 10 percent of the 
universe. Even with ad- 
vanced mathematical 
modeling and improved 
telescope imaging, scien? 
tists have discovered only 
a tiny part of the universe. 
They can only extrapolate 
answers to fundamental 
astronomical questions 
such as the number of gal- 
axies in the universe. 

However, some _ of 
these questions may be 
answered in the near fu- 
ture. The James Webb 
Telescope, a space obser- 
vatory that is currently 
under construction and 
scheduled to launch in 
October 2018, will be able 
to view extremely faint 
galaxies and _ hopefully 
expand our knowledge of 
the universe. 

“It boggles the mind 
that over 90 percent of the 
galaxies in the universe 
have yet to Be studied. 
Who knows what interest- 
ing properties we will find 
when we discover these 
galaxies with future gen- 
erations of telescopes?” 
Conselice said in a press 
release. 


NASA/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Hubble Telescope pictures were used to estimate number of galaxies. _ 
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Water Polo 
Oct. 23 
@ UC Davis 


L, 16-3 


Water Polo 
Oct. 23 
@ San Jose State 


L, 10-6 
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SPORTS 


JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


W. Volleyball 


Oct. 22 
@ Bryn Mawr College 


W, 3-0 


Field Hockey 
Oct. 25 
@ McDaniel College 


L, 4-3 


Football 
Oct. 21 
vs. Gettysburg College 


W, 54-14 


W. Volleyball 
Oct. 25 
@ McDaniel College 


W, 3-0 


M. Soccer 


Oct. 26 


@ McDaniel College 


W, 6-0 


W. Soccer 


Oct. 25 


@ McDaniel College 


L, 1-0 


2016 World Series features coincidental match-up 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


What is going on in 
2016? The Cubs are in 
the World Series for the 
first time since World 
War II. Two Cleveland 
teams have reached the 
championship rounds of 
their respective sports. 
And we haven't even 
mentioned Clinton and 
Trump! 

Fortunately, the World 
Series will end no later 
than Nov. 2, so there will 
be no overlap between 
baseball and the day 
America is either made 
“ereat” again or we find 
out what happens when 
a candidate refuses to 
concede. 

Let’s focus on the 
baseball and leave the 
politics — or whatever 
it is those two have been 
doing for the past year — 
out of this discussion. 

Chicago. Cleveland. 
These are words that 
baseball fans associate 
not only with losing, but 
with absolute, devastat- 
ing, perpetual disap- 
pointment. In Chicago, 
while the Cubs’ cross- 
town rival, the White 
Sox, did win a World Se- 
ries as recently as 2005, 
even they had suffered 
from an 88-year champi- 
onship drought. 

As for Cleveland, the 
Indians’ drought has sig- 
nificantly contributed to 
the overall misery of the 
city’s sports fans, misery 
that finally ended earlier 
this year, thanks to LeB- 
ron and the Cavaliers. 

The years’ 1908 and 
1948 are well known as 
they are the years when 
the Cubs and the Indians 
last won a champion- 
ship, respectively. And 
while it is exciting that 
one team will finally 
overcome its struggles, 
it will be equally heart- 
breaking that the other 
will fall short of its ulti- 
mate goal yet again. 

Let’s take a look at 
which team will be pop- 
ping the champagne 
after the final out this 
MLB season. The Cubs 
and Indians are similar 
in many respects. They 
are both complete and 
experienced teams, with 
great depth in all areas 
of the game. At a glance, 
they are both seemingly 
flawless. The coaching, 
the hitting, the fielding, 
the base running, the 
starting pitching and 
the bullpens are all top 


notch. 

These two teams are 
blessed with two of the 
best coaches in baseball: 
Joe Maddon and Terry 
Francona. Both were cho- 
sen by their respective 
organizations not only 
to make important, stra- 
tegic decisions during 
games, but also to moti- 
vate their players and to 
establish a healthy club- 
house culture. Maddon 
and Francona have been 
very successful during 
their short tenures and 
have proven so during 
this postseason. 

Maddon kept _ the 
Cubs calm and collected 
in the NLCS, even when 
they trailed the Dodgers 
two games to one. They 
overcame their brief 
slump with flying colors, 
the highlight being their 
game-six victory over 


arguably the best team 
in baseball in the 21st 
century. All of these for- 
mer members of the Red 
Sox organization have 
already made major con- 
tributions to their cur- 
rent franchises and will 
undoubtedly play major 
roles in determining this 
year’s champion. 

The average team 
would be satisfied with 
one or two _ace-level 
starting pitchers, but the 
Cubs and Indians basi- 
cally have them filling 
their entire rotations. In 
Chicago, Kyle Hendricks 
and Jon Lester had the 
top two ERAs in baseball 
this season, Jake Arrieta 
followed up his 2015 Cy 
Young campaign with a 
strong 2016 season, and 
John Lackey is a proven 
veteran with extensive 
postseason experience. 
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Tribe” when they lost 
two of their key start- 
ing pitchers — Carlos 
Carrasco and Danny 
Salazar — to injuries late 
in the season. Francona 
has been absolutely bril- 
liant with the use of his 
bullpen, especially with 
the masterful Andrew 
Miller. 

In both clubhouses, 
the team chemistry is vi- 
brant and palpable. Such 
chemistry can be attrib- 
uted to the two manag- 
ers who have given both 
the players and the fans 
of these long-struggling 
teams a reason to believe. 
Maddon and Francona 
are the best of the best, 
and it will be fascinat- 
ing to watch the two try 
to out-coach each other 
during the World Series. 

Both teams also have 
a strong veteran pres- 
ence to balance out their 
rosters. Many of the vet- 
erans have World Series 
experience and interest- 
ingly, mostly with the 
Red Sox. 

The former World 
Series champions from 
their time in Boston in- 
clude John Lackey, Jon 
Lester and David Ross 
for the Cubs and Andrew 
Miller, Mike Napoli and 
Coco Crisp for the Indi- 
ans. And of course, this 
does not even include 
Cubs President Theo Ep- 
stein or Terry Francona. 

The Red Sox overcame 
their own championship 
demons and have been 


Kluber, as well as Trevor 
Bauer and Josh Tomlin. 
In addition, Ryan Mer- 
ritt pitched exceptional- 
ly in Cleveland’s ALCS- 
clinching game against 
Toronto. There is also 
a chance that Salazar 
returns for this series, 
which would further so- 
lidify Cleveland’s_rota- 
tion. 

Both of these rotations 
will play key roles in the 
series, but their most im- 
portant responsibilities 
might be getting the ball 
to the relievers. 

Over the past several 
years, bullpens have 
played an increasingly 
important role in deter- 
mining the World Series 
champion. If the ear- 
lier rounds of this year’s 
postseason are any indi- 
cation, this World Series 
will not be any different. 

Both lineups are solid 
from top to bottom. In 
Chicago, key hitters in- 
clude MVP candidates 
Kris Bryant and An- 
thony Rizzo, postseason. 
breakout star Javy Baez 
and 2015 World Series 
champion Ben Zobrist. 
Dexter Fowler and Ad- 
dison Russell also figure 
to play key roles at the 
plate. 

In Cleveland, young 
phenom Francisco Lin- 
dor and veteran Mike 
Napoli look to continue 
leading the way as they 
have thus far during 
the postseason. Lindor 
has consistently come 


through in clutch mo- 
ments throughout the 
postseason, while Napoli 
has been less consistent, 
but provided timely hit- 
ting during the ALCS. 
Also, look for the Ameri- 
can League’s steals lead- 
er, Rajai Davis, to play 
a significant role on the 
base paths. 

At this point, it is 
pretty clear that this se- 
ries will essentially be 
a toss-up between two 
teams that are built for 
postseason baseball and 
have proven so in their 
earlier series. Having 
said that, when all is 
said and done, I predict 
that the Cubs will be 
crowned the 2016 World 
Series champions. 

The Indian’s faults lie 
first with Andrew Miller, 
who has been out of this 
world in the postseason 
thus far, but I worry that 
the Indians may end up 


relying on him too much | 


and that any sort of set- 
back he faces would 
bring monumental con- 
sequences. 

Plus, the Cubs faced 
a similarly dominant 
pitcher in the Dodgers’ 
Clayton Kershaw; They 
made it clear that they 
wanted that challenge, 
and they conquered him 
in their biggest game of 
the season. ‘ 

Second, I feel that Kyle 
Schwarber and Jason 
Heyward will come up 
clutch for the Cubs. Every 
year, the World Series has 
unexpected heroes, and 
these two are in prime po- 
sition to assume that role. 

Schwarber will return 
from an injury that forced 
him to miss essentially the 
entire season, while Hey- 
ward has been the one Cub 


who has slumped through 
the postseason. 
The only potential 


breakout player that I 
could see for the Indians 
is Danny Salazar, if he can 
pitch, but it is unlikely that 
he would see significant 
playing time even if he 
does manage to make an 
appearance. 

Aroldis Chapman also 
looked good in limited 
action against Cleveland 
this year, and the Cubs 
have several more play- 
ers with World Series ex- 
perience than their coun- 
terparts. 

Most importantly, 
with their high excite- 
ment and _ passionate 
celebrations after the 
NLCS, it looks as if the 
Cubs, their fans and the 
city of Chicago are ready 
to put the curse behind 
them once and for all. 
That seemingly impos- 
sible mission will finally 
be completed within the 
next seven games. 


Prediction: Cubs win 
in game seven. 
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Cubs or Indians will 
overcome drought 


Gregory Melick 
Sportpinion 


If someone at the be- 
ginning of the year said 
the Chicago Cubs would 
make the World Series, 
nobody would have 
questioned it. 

They spent the entire 
year as the favorites to 
win it all according to 
Las Vegas betting odds, 
and they maintained 
the best record in all of 
baseball for most of the 
season. 

If that same person 
were to say they would 
be playing the Cleve- 
land Indians, that person 
would be laughed out of 
the room. 

The Indians were sup- 
posed to be a middle- 
of-the-road team com- 
ing into the year. With 
a strong division that 
contained the defending 
World Series champion 
Kansas City Royals and 
the perennially solid De- 
troit Tigers, no one pre- 
dicted that they would 
even make the playoffs. 
But they got hot during 
the middle of the season, 
and it never wore off. 

There are some very 
notable storylines and 
connections between the 
Cubs and Indians that 


_ make this series highly 


intriguing. . 

The 
baseball fans know the 
Cubs have not won a 
World Series since 1908, 


| by far the longest drought 


in MLB history, but what 
many people may not 
know is that the second- 
longest current World 
Series drought is owned 
by none other than the 
Cleveland Indians. 

The Indians have not 
won a _ championship 
since 1948, which is im- 
pressive, but compared 
to the Cubs it is noth- 
ing. Before this year, 
the Cubs had not even 
made it to the World 
Series since 1945, three 
years before the Indians 
drought started. 

At the end of this 
World Series, one of 
these two long streaks 
will be over. 

The Youngsters: Both 
of these teams are built 
around young _ talent, 
with the Cubs centered 
around MVP candidate 


_Kris Bryant and a med- 


ley of other budding tal- 
ent. This includes one 
of this year’s postseason 
breakout players, infield- 


Streaks: Most 


GEORGE R. LAWREN 


er Javier Baez, who has 
an interesting connec- 
tion to the center of the 
Indians’ roster. 

Just five years ago, 
Baez faced off against 
current Clevland Indi- 
ans All-Star shortstop 
Francisco Lindor on a 
much smaller stage. The 
two Puerto Rican born 
infielders played against 
each other in their senior 
years of high school, in 
front of a large crowd 
of scouts and people 
itching to get a look at 
the two best shortstops 
entering the upcoming 
draft. 

Lindor ended up be- 
ing picked with the 
eighth overall pick, and 
Baez was selected right 
after him in the ninth 
slot. The two find them- 


selves facing off once 
again. 

The Bullpen: The 
Cubs and the Indians 


have two of the best bull- 
pens in all of baseball, 
and they both have the 
same team to thank: the 
New York Yankees. Both 
the Indians and the Cubs 
made trades right at the 
deadline to acquire top 
tier relief pitchers from 
the Yankees. 

The Indians got lights- 
out lefty Andrew Miller, 
who was the MVP of 
their ALCS win against 
the Toronto Blue Jays, 
and the Cubs traded for 
flamethrower _ Aroldis 
Chapman, who is still the 
hardest thrower in all of 
baseball. 

These two deals have 
had a huge impact on 
both of these teams, and 
how. these former te 6 
mates _fare against each 
other will be a key story- 
line of this series. 

Long Time, No See: 
Both teams made unex- 
pected changes to their 
World Series rosters in 
order to bring back play- 
ers we had _ previously 
thought were out for the 
year. The Indians added 
Danny Salazar, one of their 
great young starting pitch- 
ers who has not pitched in 
a game since Sept. 9 due to 
forearm tightness. 

For Chicago, slugger 
Kyle Schwarber will be 
the designated hitter for 
all the games in Cleveland 
after being ahead of sched- 
ule on the path to recovery 
from a torn ACL in the sec- 
ond game of the year. 

Both of these players 
could be huge X factors 
in the series and add fur- 
ther intrigue to an already 
fascinating championship 
matchup. 

All in all, this has 
been set up to be a great 
series. One team will 


break one of the longest 
World Series droughts 
in MLB history, so make 
sure to stay tuned. 
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The 1908 Chicago Cubs, the last Cubs team to win a World Series 
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Pro athletes have the 
right to speak out 


Pourtics, FROM B12 
Fans express frustration 
with athletes’ — political 
views and even criticize 
athletes for making their 
political beliefs at all pub- 
lic. These fans _ believe 
sports should be a sanctu- 


ary from the problems of 


the real world. 

However, to. criticize 
athletes for making politi- 
cal statements is to ignore 
the tremendous _histori- 
cal intersection between 
sports and politics. The 
fight for civil rights in the 


20th century was contend- 
ed in the world of sports 


long before it was waged 


within the larger Ameri- 
can society. While Jackie 
Robinson made his Major 
League Debut in 1947, be- 
coming the first African- 
American to play in the 
Rights 
movement did not, begin 
in full force for another de- 
cade. The political battles 
forged by athletes made 
their way to civic society 
created 


MLB, the Civil 


and eventually 
substantial change. 
Whether 


Jesse Owens, 


intentionally 
or unintentionally, sports 
have provided a forum 
to make impactful state- 
ments that transcend the 
athletic world. Whether 
it was track phenomenon 
who em- 
phatically disproved Hit- 
ler’s idea of a “master race” 
in the 1936 Olympics held 
in Nazi-era Germany, or 
Tommie Smith and John 
Carlos raising their fists 
at the podium in protest 
of the mistreatment of 
African-Americans during 
the 1968 Olympicssports 
have often sparked major 


social change in society as 
a whole. 

With millions of fol- 
lowers, there is a reason 
that politicians welcome 
endorsements from profes- 
sional athletes and sports 
figures. It is no coincidence 
that they bring them to ral- 
lies and fundraisers and 
feature them in campaign 
ads. Professional athletes 
have the ability to carry 
out a message to people all 
across the country, includ- 
ing those who might not be 
politically engaged. 

Professional _ athletes 
play sports for a living, but 
that does not strip them of 
their rights. The Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right 
of everyone to speak freely, 
and it is wrong to silence 
athletes and deprive them 
of this right. Disagree- 
ments will always exist and 
a society that is not tolerant 
of differing viewpoints is 
one that cannot stand. 

And while it is under- 
standable to want to escape 
the divisiveness of politics 
in sports, it is wrong to 
ask athletes to give up the 
rights any other American 
has in order to satisfy the 
desires of the fans. 

Professional athletes 
are blessed with a plat- 
form that allows them 
to speak to millions of 
people, more so than the 
average citizen. As such, 
they are able to create 
greater awareness and 
influence opinion on 
the issues that they care 
about. I would go so far 
as to argue that it is not 
just an athlete’s right to 
speak out politically; It is 
their civic duty. 


“Cross country races 
towards NCAA finals 


Cross CounTRY, FROM B12 


The seven other Blue Jays 


followed Koerner closely, 
all finishing in top 25 spots. 


The 39 second gap between 


the Jays’ seven runners 
will be crucial moving into 
the postseason. : 
The team’s ability to 
race in a tight pack could 


be what sets the Jays apart 


in championship races. 
Since the team’s score is 


five scoring runners, Hop- 
kins faced a fourth place 
finish after an otherwise 
dominant season. 

“Last year’s fourth place 
finish was definitely disap- 
pointing,” Gaffney said. “It 
was tough because we had 
won three years in a row 
prior.” 

With a strong group of 
seven runners all within 
39 seconds of each other, 


not tallied the . Blue 
until the Jays have 
fifth run- ‘“*We are all just solid rein- 
ner crosses f hae forcement 
the line, excited to give it Gar ieancion 
ack run- ” in case a 
nite ees another shot. ree 
particular- -~LARA GAFFNEY, an an tg 
ly advan- ay. e 
tageous XC RuNNER tight pack- 
strategy running 
that also that the 
intimidates opponents. Jays employ along with the 
The Blue Jays domi- changing momentum after 


nated in the 2015 Centen- 
nial Conference Champi- 
onship by claiming five 
of the top nine finishes. 
The first four Jays finished 
within an incredible 20 
second spread to claim 
the first four individual 
places. However, Hop- 
kins would not score until 
‘their fifth runner crossed 
the line 46 seconds after 
the first Blue Jay, Koerner. 
While the Jays still walked 
‘away with an impressive 


19 team points (15 being a 


perfect score), the gap that 
‘remained between the 
front and fifth runner was 
unsettling. 
_ Unfortunately for Hop- 


kins, at last year’s NCAA 


¢ 


~ Championship, 0 ts 
recognized the Jays’ weak- 


ness and were able to ex- 
ploit it. With almost a full 


_ minute separating the Jays 


the Inter-Regional Battle 
creates the perfect storm to 
bring the Jays back on top 
of the division. The Jays 
will use the excitement as 
a springboard postseason. 

“Now that we're first 
in the latest coaches’ poll 
there is some more add- 
ed pressure, but I think 
more than anything there 
is excitement,” Gaffney 
commented. “Taking the 
poll into account with last 
year’s results, I think we 
are all just excited to give it 
another shot.” 

' Leading up to NCAAs, 
the women will be work- 
ing towards peaking in 
the next five weeks. This 
weekend they will travel 
to Haverford College to 
defend their Centennial 
Conference title and make 
it nine straight conference 


SPORTS 
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SAMY RADAMANE — MEN'S SOCCER 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the 
Hopkins men’s soccer team 
triumphed early on against 
visiting opponent Muhlen- 
berg College at Homewood 
Stadium. The 2-0 victory 
was particularly special, 
as the Jays honored the 
American ,Cancer Society 
in their annual Pink Game, 
playing specifically for 
the “Making Strides Cam- 
paign.” 

The Blue Jays saw tre- 
mendous performances. 
from a variety of players 
this weekend. Most nota- 
bly, senior goalie Bryan 
See posted his 12th ca- 
reer shutout, and juniors 
Jonah Muniz, Drew Col- 
lins and Eric Herbert 
all exerted tremendous 


‘named 
Conference Men’s Soccer 


17 points total. 

The News-Letter, howev- 
er, is not the only one who 
has noticed Ramadane’s 
spectacular performance. 
Following his multi-goal 
game, Ramadane was 
the Centennial 


Co-Offensive Player of the 
Week. Remarkably, this is 
the second time Ramadane 
has claimed the title this 
season and the fifth time in 
his career. 

Fortunately, Ramadane 
was sat down with The 
News-Letter to reflect on 
this Centennial Confer- 
ence honor as well as com- 
ment on the team’s future 
going into the postseason. 


The News-Letter: Giv- 
en that it was the annual 
Pink Game, honoring the 
American Cancer Society, 


offense pressure with how important was it to 
multiple the team 
shots to win 
: against 
Fit atk VITAL Mahlen- 
both || STATISTICS |] berg 
eeree Name: Samy Radamane ae ae 
soa Year: Senior the pink 
from one || Sport: Soccer shirts on 
individu- |} Major: BME Saturday 
al, it’s no || Hometown: Wayne, Penn mea nt 
question | High School: IMG Academy |} OTS °° 
that the g y us than 
Hopkins chang- 
victory ing our 


can be highly credited to 
this week’s Athlete of the 
Week, senior midfielder 
and forwawrd Samy Ra- 
madane. ~ 

After being named Sec- 
ond Team All-Centennial 
Conference last season, 
Ramadane certainly had 
much to prove donning 
the Hopkins uniform dur- 
ing his last season. But the 
pressure, evidently, has 
served Ramadane well; 
The senior standout is 
one who consistently per- 
forms, garnering game- 
winning goals and assists 
throughout the season. A 
statistical leader for the 
Blue Jays, Ramadane is 
currently ranked third in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence with seven goals and 


‘some manner, 


kit. It was a moment of 
recognition for the mil- 
lions of people who have 
struggled with breast 
cancer. The whole team 
was humbled and grate- 
ful to have been able to 
contribute to the cause in 
whether 
through the money we 
raised or the support 
that an affected specta- 


tor might have felt in the — 


wake of our recognition. 
It also served as an extra 
motivating factor for us, 
sO we were pumped to 
get the win. 


N-L: Talk us through 
your two goals. How did it 
feel to score the only two 
goals of the game? 

SR: The first goal came 


from a throw-in near the 
corner flag. My teammate, 
Jonah Muniz, threw me 
the ball, and I returned it 
to his foot before making 
an overlapping run around 
him. Jonah drew the de- 
fender out and played me 
the ball into an open space 
from which I could shoot. 

The second goal start- 
ed with a counter attack 
from our end. One of our 
midfielders, Drew Collins, 
collected the ball from a 
set piece at the top of our 
defensive box and carried 
it all the way up the field. 
Knowing Drew’s quality, 
I made a supporting run 
down the wing. He played 
me a great ball to my right 
foot at the top of the box 
which I shot to the far post. 

It was a great feeling to 
have finished two oppor- 
tunities for the team, and 
I hope we can continue 
some of the momentum of 
our attacking prowess into 
the postseason. 


N-L: Having played on 
the road for the past few 
weeks, this past Saturday 
was the team’s first home 
game in 21 days. Would 
you say there is a differ- 
ence at all in team mental- 
ity and energy during a 
home game? 

SR: We cherish the op- 
portunity to represent our 
school whenever we step 
onto any field, but there’s 
an added sense of pride 
when we do it on Home- 
wood Field. In terms of 
tactics and techniques, we 
always try to bring our 
personality to the game re- 
gardless of the turf we play 
on. . 


N-L: How does it feel to 
be named-Centennial Con- 
ference Men’s Soccer Of 
fensive Player of the Week 
for the second time this 
season? 

SR: It is undoubtedly 
an honor, and receiving it 
during my senior season 
makes it all the more sweet. 
Even more importantly, 
I think it’s a testament to 
how successful our team 
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Senior standout Samy Radamane 


has become at creating 
dangerous opportunities 
in the attack, and I’ve been 
lucky to get on the end of a 
couple of those chances. 


N-L: Currently ranked 
fourth in the Centennial 
Conference, how does the 
team need to perform in 
the next two games to keep 
post-season dreams alive? 

SR: If we win out the 
next two games, we will 
be in third place heading 
into the Conference play- 
offs. It’s a very achievable 
goal and we are taking 
one game at a time. Our 
mentality going into the 
last two matches is to use 
each as an opportunity for 
growth. 


N-L: As a senior enter- 
ing the final stretch of your 
last season, what will you 
miss most about the team? 

SR: Hopefully the sea- 
son is far from over, but 
when it’s time to say good- 
bye, I'm going to miss all 
the guys the~most-+For 
the past three and a half 
years, the team has been 
my family both on and off 
the field. 

Some of the fondest 


memories I have are when 


we celebrate in the locker 
room after a win. Although 
it will be bittersweet, the 
brotherhood will last a life- 
time. 


football defeats Gettysburg Bullets at home 


By ESTHER HONG 
For The News-Letter 


The mid-afternoon rain 
stopped just in time for 
another kickoff ‘last Fri- 
day. The seventh-ranked 
Blue Jays tallied another 
Centennial Conference 
victory, knocking off the 
Gettysburg Bullets by a 
score of 54-14. The Blue 
Jays not only improved 
their Centennial Confer- 
ence record to 6-0, but also 
set the Centennial Confer- 
ence record for most con- 
secutive league victories 
with 34 wins. Ese 

The Blue Jays quickl 
gained momentum, scor- 
ing a touchdown on each 
of their first three drives, 
all within the first quarter. 

Sophomore quarter- 
back Zack Baker told The 
News-Letter that the team 
really prioritized com- 
ing out strong to open 
the contest after’ start- 
ing slow in a number of 
games this season. 

“We wanted to come 
out of the gates firing this 
week because in the last 
few games we had slug- 
gish starts,” Baker said. 
“We came out and scored 
quickly on offense, and 
our defense played great 
allnight.” 

Junior running back 
Ryan Cary racked up the 
first two touchdowns of 
the game with scoring 
runs of four and five- 
yards, respectively. Se- 
nior wide recd@ver Boone 


Lewis, Jr. scored the third 
touchdown after hauling 
in a 17-yard pass from 
senior quarterback Jona- 
than Germano. . 

Defensively, the Blue 
Jays stymied the Bullets’ 
offense as they recorded 
five punts and a turnover 
in their first six posses- 
sions. Gettysburg totaled 
just 46 yards through 
their first five possessions 
of the game. 

After a Blue Jays’ 
turnover in the second 
quarter, they managed to 
score on their next three 
possessions, giving them 
a 38-0 lead going into the 
locker room. 

The Bullets eventually 
made their way onto the 
scoreboard at the begin- 
ning of the second half, 
driving 81 yards in 15 
plays.However, _Gettys- 
burg’s touchdown did not 
stop the Blue Jays from cre- 
ating an even larger lead. 
The Jays scored back-to- 
back touchdowns, making 
the score 52-7 by the begin- 
ning of the fourth quarter. 

Freshman wide receiv: 
er Dane Rogerson sprint- 
ed five yards into the end 
zone to score the first of 
the two touchdowns. The 
second was a seven-yard 
touchdown pass from ju- 
nior quarterback Drew To- 
maini to sophomore wide 


receiver Kyle Morris. This 


was Tomaini’s first career 
touchdown pass and Mor- 
ris’ first career touchdown 
reception. 
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In response to the Blue 
Jays’ back-to-back touch- 
downs, the Bullets scored 
their second touchdown 
of the game. However, the 
Jays would close out the 
game by securing their 
first safety in nearly two 
years. 

The Blue Jays totaled 
320 yards passing and 
206 yards rushing dur- 
ing Friday night’s game, 
making it just the eighth 
time in school history that 
Hopkins has totaled more 
than 300 yards passing 
and 200 yards rushing in 
a single game. 

Individually, several 
Jays reached _ significant 
milestones. Senior wide 
receiver Quinn Donald- 
son caught his 20th career 
touchdown reception, be- 
coming the sixth player in 
school history to have 20 
career TDs. Likewise, se- 
nior wide receiver Bradley 
Munday reached 232 re- 
ceptions in his career, the 
third most career recep- 
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Keonte Henson and Garrett Spek both helped yhut down the B 


tions in school history. Bak- 
er’s impressive streak of 27 
consecutive completions 
came to an end against the 
Bullets, but not before he 
set the school record and 
came just two completions 
shy of setting anew NCAA 
Division Il record. 

Defensively, the Jays 
were led by senior line- 
backer Jack Campbell, 
who totaled 12 tackles 
and an interception. The 
Bullets were only able to 
convert three of their 16 
third down chances. 

Baker is confident that 
the Jays can continue their 
success as long as they do 
not get too far ahead of 
themselves. 

“We are focused on win- 
ning one game at a time,” 
Baker said. “We have great 
players and if we just focus 
on executing every single 
play, we will do fine.” 

The Blue Jays will play 
next against the Ursinus 
Bears away this Saturday, 
Oct. 29, 
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Dip You | 


KNow? 


W. Soccer senior captain 
Meg Van de Loo was named 
the Centennial Conference 

Offensive Player of the Week 
following a hat trick against 
Dickinson. 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 
Field hockey @ Gettysburg: 3 p.m. 
Swimming @ Loyola: 5 p.m. 


Saturday: 


XC @ Centennial Championships: 11 


a.m. 
M. soccer vs. Wash. College: 4 p.m. 


Let athletes reclaim 
their political voice 


Gaurav Verma 
Sportpinion 


Politics in general bring 
out passion in everyone, 
and there is no time at 
which this is more clearly 
revealed than during a 
Presidential Election. This 
time of year, friends and 
family cannot avoid politi- 
cal discussions, disagree- 
ments and arguments. 

Such discord extends 
to the world of sports, 
highlighted particularly 
this year in the NFL. 
Bleacher Report detailed 
the fallout Buffalo Bills 
Head Coach Rex Ryan 
faced after he introduced 
Donald J. Trump at a rally 
in New York during the 
Republican primary. 

In the aftermath of 
Ryan’s appearance at the 
Trump rally, several of 
his players, mostly Afri- 
can-American, privately 
expressed their dismay 
at his decision. Outside 
Buffalo, a white offensive 
lineman supporting Mr. 
Trump and an African- 
American linebacker vot- 
ing for Hillary Clinton 
reported a major falling 
out over the election. 

Ryan is far from the 
only Trump supporter in 
the NFL, and his players 

are not the only ones di- 


vided over the election. 
Bleacher Report conducted 
an informal survey of NFL 
players and found that out 
of the 21 white NFL play- 
ers interviewed, all were 
voting for Mr. Trump, and 
among  African-Ameri- 
cans, 20 of 22 players said 
they were voting for Secre- 
tary Clinton. 

The NFL is not the 
only sport in which play- 
ers and owners express 
their opinions. Cleve- 
land Cavaliers star LeB- 
ron James recently an- 
nounced his support for 
Secretary Clinton 

2016 is also not the 
first time the world of 
professional sports has 
been divided by politics. 
Take the 2012 election as 
an example. Governor 
Mitt Romney enjoyed 
significant support from 
NFL owners, garnering 
nearly 75 percent of the 
$1.5m that the owners 
donated, according to a 
study by the Washington 
Examiner. 


There are many fans | 


that loathe athletes who 
make a political statement. 
One just needs to look at 
the most recent threats by 
fans to boycott San Francis- 
co 49ers quarterback Colin 
Kaepernick, who inspired 
protests of the national an- 
them across the country. 
Meanwhile, a look at 
the opinions section in 
any Boston newspaper 
will show frustration with 
Patriots quarterback Tom 
Brady’s continued embrace 
of his friend, Mr. Trump. 


See pouitics, Pace B11 


Women’s Cross Country 
aims lor redemption 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


After their performance 
at the Rowan Inter-Region- 


al Battle, the Blue Jays hope’ 


to use this positive mo- 
mentum as they prepare 
for the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships com- 
ing up this weekend. The 
Hopkins women’s cross 
country team looks to win 
their ninth straight Cen- 
tennial Conference title at 
Haverford. 

Coming into the Inter- 
Regional Battle, the wom- 
en had much to prove. 
Ranked fourth in the 
preseason polls and hav- 
ing spent ‘multiple years 
on top, the women would 
be up against both first- 
ranked SUNY Geneseo 
and second-ranked MIT. 

The Jays were in un- 
familiar territory as the 
underdogs. They claimed 
the NCAA D-III Champi- 
onship title for three con- 
secutive seasons between 
2012 and 2014. Last season, 
however, they had a fourth 
place finish after being 
ranked first all season. 

After a series of consis- 
tent showings so far this 
season, the Blue Jays excep- 
tional finish at the Inter- 
Regional Battle amazed 
many who watched. With 
a total 70 points, the fourth 
ranked Jays took down 
first-ranked SUNY Gen- 
eseo and second-ranked 


MIT to run away with the 
unexpected win. 

What was even more 
impressive than the win 
was the amount of depth 
the Blue Jays demonstrat- 
ed. Hopkins placed ‘their 
entire varsity seven in the 
top 25. To put things into 
context, the most any other 
team offered was two. Ad- 
ditionally, the women ran 
away with the win in the 
Open race as well, finish- 
ing with runners in the 
first four spots and totaling 
17 team points. 

Senior captain Lara 
Gaffney explained the im- 
portance this race has mov- 
ing toward the postseason. 

“The results from last 
week were a real morale 
boost for the team because 
they showed our depth and 
our ability to really control 
a race well,” Gaffney said. 
“Tt puts us in a really posi- 
tive mindset going into 
Conferences and the post- 
season, which is ideal.” 

After sweeping both 
the varsity and open races, 
the women moved back 
into their first place rank- 
ing in this week’s USTF- 
CCCA Coaches’ Poll. The 
Jays were led by sopho- 
more Felicia Koerner, who 
placed fourth individu- 
ally and was subsequently 
honored as the Centennial 
Conference Runner of the 
Week, finishing the 6K 
race with a time of 20:56. 

See Cross Country, Pace B11 
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World Series Preview: 
An Unlikely Matchup 


Landy discusses how in a 
wild 2016 playoffs, it is only 
fitting that the Cubs and 
the Indians are fighting it 
out for baseball’s biggest 


Daniel 
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Notable World Series 
Storylines 


Columnist 
Melick discusses some of 
the notable storylines sur- 
rounding this year’s Fall 
Classic, offering up whom 
he thinks will emerge vic- 
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Colwell’s Court: 
Samy Ramadane 


Following a 
out performance against 
Muhlenberg,Senior stand- 
out Men’s Soccer striker 
Samy Ramadane stopped 
by to answer some ques- 


caus 


stand- 
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NEL silence on domestic abuse ts unacceptable 


Andrew Johnson 
Sportpinion 


I have been a diehard 
supporter of the New York 
Giants from the day I was 
born. I have pictures from 
when I was barely a few 
months old, proudly sport- 
ing my blue and red Gi- 
ants bib. I grew up with 
the team, spent countless 
hours in Giants Stadium 
as a kid cheering on my 
heroes, throwing the foot- 
ball around the parking lot 
with my dad, living in an- 
ticipation for the moment I 
would be able to return to 
the stadium next. 

Although I can attend 
games much less frequent- 
ly now that I am in col- 
lege, each and every trip 
to the stadium brings back 
that same overwhelming 
feeling of excitement: the 


shiver that runs down my 
spine as the players exit the 
tunnel in a sea of blue and 
red before kickoff; the gid- 
diness that overcomes me 
whenever they break a big 
play on offense or come up 
with a critical third down 
sack; that feeling of child- 
like euphoria that I don’t 
think I will ever lose. 

I have both cried over 
the Giants defeats and rev- 
eled in their triumphs. And 
I have always been proud 
to say that I am a fan of an 
organization that prides it- 
self on its class and dignity. 

I remember when the 
team hosted the families 
who suffered unimagina- 
ble loss in the Sandy Hook 
Elementary School shoot- 


-ing, allowing those griev- 


ing families to come onto 
the field for the pre-game 
introductions. | Gestures 
like those that gave Giants 
fans their faith in the orga- 
nization. 

However, as of last 
week things, were differ- 
ent. For the first time in my 
22 years of fandom I was 
ashamed, even disgusted, 
to call myself a fan of the 
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Roger Goodell, the NFL commissioner, has failed tp confront players. 


Giants. I felt betrayed. I re- 
ceived alerts on my phone, 
read through article after 
article, seemingly unable 
to comprehend what I was 
hearing. 

Despite the fact that Gi- 
ants kicker Josh Brown had 
admitted to an extensive 
history of repeated abuse 
against his ex-wife in texts 
and emails, the team re- 
fused to release him. I 
watched videos of our 
owner, John Mara, stand 
at a podium and utter, “He 
admitted to us he’d abused 
his wife in the past. What's 
a little unclear is the extent 
of that,” while comment- 
ing that the team “was still 
gathering information.” 

I watched our head 
coach Ben McAdoo assert 
that the team “would not 
turn their backs on Josh 
Brown” despite these new 
revelations. I had put too 
much faith in the team, 
too much faith in a league 
which has _ consistently 
displayed incredible neg- 
ligence toward domestic 
abuse allegations levied 
against its players. I thought» 
the Giants were different. I 
was clearly wrong. 

The Giants decided to 
re-sign Brown last April 
to a two-year contract, de- 
spite evidence showing 
that he was a serial abuser 
and was facing suspen- 
sion from the League for 
his actions. While the Gi- 
ants eventually released 
Brown after public pres- 
sure continued to mount, 
the damage has been done. 
The NFL has once again 
been tarnished for not re- 
sponding appropriately to 
domestic violence. 

It is clear that the Na- 
tional Football League and 
its teams do not care about 
domestic abuse; They care 
only about protecting their 
reputations and their play- 
ers. They will happily em- 
ploy a player with a history 
of abuse, so long as the| al- 


legations against him are - 
not damning enough for 
immense public backlash. 
We saw this same situa- 
tion occur just a few years 
ago, when the Ravens 
expressed their full sup- 
port for Ray Rice until the 
damning videotapes sur- 
faced. 

The statements by McA- 
doo and Mara in tepid sup- 
port of Brown had come 
just weeks after our head 
coach decided to publicly 
throw our best offensive 
player under the bus. Odell 
Beckham plays the game 
with incredible passion 
and emotion, a trait which 
is sorely needed on a ros- 
ter that far too often seems 
complacent and direction- 
less. Yet McAdoo had the 
audacity to say that Beck- 
ham “needs to control his 
emotions better and be less 
of a distraction to himself 
and his teammates.” 

This is the same Ben 
McAdoo who contend- 
ed that Josh Brown was 
a teammate, “a man of 
God” who was “making 
strides.” “I will always 
be a fan of my team, but 
I do believe that the Gi- 
ants and the rest of the 
National Football League 
need to get their priorities 
in order. 

Yes, that also applies to 
the fans. A number of NFL 
fans have claimed that 
they will begin to boycott 
the League if' it does not 
crack down on pre-game 
national anthem protests 
against police brutality, 
displays which are not do- 
ing any tangible harm and 
which are within our con- 
stitutional rights of expres- 
sion. These same fans grow 
quiet when the League's 
rampant domestic abuse 
problem is brought to light. 

The NFUs silence is 

deafening, and it is heard. 
And it shows us that its pri- 
orities are just as warped as 
those of the League itself. { 


